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Since Last We Met 


SCHOOLS have taken up much space 
in the Congressional Record Issues for 
March 20 and 28 and April 5 and 9 
report debates on national legislation con- 
cerning schools in the House and Senate 
(see Education Bills before Congress in 
this issu 

* 


Passage of the relief bill raises the 
question: What will it mean to educa- 
tion? Will it mean school buildings? 
Where? How? When? Will the emer- 
gency education program be continued? 
Will needy college students continue to 
receive work relief? How many? Will 
teachers receive relief funds to keep 
schools open which otherwise would have 
to close? Will the expansion of the C. C. C. 
mean expansion of education in the 
C,C. C? Will relief funds be used to help 
out-of-work, out-of-school young people? 
How? 

We will attempt to give answers to 
these questions as soon as the answers 


become know n. 
* 


The House has begun discussion of the 
social security bill. (H. R. 7260.) Old 
age pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance may seem distant from schools. But 
there is more than pensions and insurance 
in this bill. Educators are advised to 
read the sections on ‘‘Grants to States 
for Aid to Dependent Children’”’, ‘‘ Child 
Welfare Services’’, and “‘ Vocational Re- 
habilitation.” 


* 


News discussed on recent ‘‘ Education 
in the News” radio programs presented 
by the Office of Education each Wednes- 
day: 

March 20, Education in United States 
and Chile Compared, Senora Amanda Le 
Barca and Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, J. C. Wright. 

March 27, Schools Without Funds, Dr. 
Howard A. Dawson. 

April 14, How Vocational Education 
Has Helped in Time of Need. 

April 10, White Collar Work Relief, Dr. 
Frederick J. Kelly. 

- = - 

Salary trends for city school teachers 
appear in the new Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association. We 
hope to present soon comparable informa- 
tion for rural schools. Preliminary in- 
spection of the figures shows that North 
Dakota teachers have suffered and con- 
tinue to suffer greatest salary decreases- 
approximately 50 percent. 


[Continued on page 195] 
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Denver—Gateway to National Parks 





ENVER 


called the gateway to the national 


frequently has been 

parks because of the accessibility 
of these areas to the Colorado capital. 
Along the backbone of the continent and 
in the States west of the Mississippi are 
located 17 of the full complement of 24 


national parks and more than 50 of our 


total of 68 national monuments. 


Readily accessible by rail, boat, and 
automobile, and in 
direct airplane service, these parks and 
monuments open new vistas of inspiration 


breath- 


some instances by 


and recreation to all, and are 
taking revelations to Americans un- 
familiar with the scenic wonders set 


apart by the Government as perpetual 
“‘pleasuring grounds.” 

In order to qualify as a national park 
an area must possess some outstanding 


sublimity of natural 





feature 
phenomena, scientific significance—or be 
so linked with a chain of historic or pre- 
historic 
part of America’s past. A 
national park or monument, therefore, 


scenery, 


events as to form an integral 


visit to a 


is synonymous with the best of its par- 
ticular kind in the entire United States, 

Prospective visitors have a choice of 
travel facilities limited their 
budgets. Fortunately for most of us 
transportation companies accommodate 
their reduced rates and round-trip excur- 


only by 


sions to the convenience of vacation 
schedules and modest purses. Local 
newspapers and radio stations carry 


timely announcements of such bargain 
specials synchronized with the dates of 
national conventions. 


Facilities 


The National Park Service 
for its guests a considerable variety of 


provides 


accommodations at rates scaled to meet 
the average Facilities 
from tent sites and simple housekeeping 
cabins to more pretentious lodges and 
hotels with modern comforts. Free public 
camp grounds are at the 
motorists who bring their own tents and 
equipment. Water is at without 
cost. Wood is furnished free in most of 
the parks. 
including 
without charge. 


income. range 


disposal of 
hand 


Sanitary conveniences, often 


showers, also are provided 


Near by are stores where 
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* PRACTICAL Suggestions for Those Planning to Attend 


Summer N. E. A. Meeting for Visits to National Parks 


and Monuments 








What to Do After the N. E. A. Convention. 


provisions may be purchased at prices 
reasonably fixed, although in the more 
inaccessible parks it is, of course, neces- 
sary to raise them slightly over prevailing 
market prices in order to cover haulage. 
Most of these shops also rent equipment 
of all bedding to 
paraphernalia hiking. Community 
dining rooms, usually on the 
food at 


from special 


for 


sorts, 


cafeteria 
plan, serve excellent moderate 
cost. 

While it is not the policy of the National 
Park Service with 
resorts in the quality of accommodations 


to compete summer 
provided, but rather to encourage simple, 
near-to-nature conditions of living, there 
are nevertheless in the older parks, known 
the world over, and in some well patron- 
the round, de luxe hotels, 


ized year 


representing the last word in comfort. 
Veteran park fans insist, however, that 
the right way to enjoy the glorious life of 
forest 


stands is to live as near as possible to 


these mountain fastnesses and 
nature. 

Except during the height of the season 
and in our best known and most popular 
parks, it is seldom necessary to write 
ahead for reservations; never, if the visitor 
Each of 
the national parks and monuments has a 
designation. the 


post offices serving them are frequently 


expects to occupy a camp site. 


post-office Although 


several miles distant and bear different 


names, mail addressed to a park or 
monument is always delivered, through 
the regulation the 


destination. who 


channels, at proper 


Hence readers wish 
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obtain it by 


sp formatl may 
' g » the particular park in which 
the , nterested 
Auto travel 

Although railroad lines do not enter 
nat il parks or monuments, connections 
ire €a made from the nearby points 
by automobiles or motor busses. The 
same is true of transcontinental air lines 
and bus lines. 

Automobile travel into our national 
parks and monuments is yearly increasing. 
Highways, thanks to road improvements 
ma possible by P. W. A. and E. C. W. 
appropriations and State relief projects, 
were never in better condition for trans- 
continental travel. Should the visitor 
de ipon the family car as the means 
of ce evance, he will find all along the 
route clean, inviting tourists’ camps at 
prices ranging from $1 to $5 a night per 
cabl Even the humblest provide sani- 
tary facilities and arrangements for light 
housekeeping. Seasoned motorists, how- 
ever, usually take along a kit and their 
own bedding, particularly if sheets and 
pillow slips are desired since these are not 
ful shed in the lower-priced tourists’ 
camps 

Arrived at the park gateway, ‘“‘the 
publi find awaiting them the park 
ranger, authorized representative of 
‘Unele Sam,’ and a walking information 
bureau His trig uniform of forest green 
and cordial smile are the insignia of his 
office. By unanimous vote the park 
ranger is the most popular animal in our 
great wildlife santuaries. He issues to 


motorists their automobile permits, cost 


varies according to the park, 


Diversions 
Once within the area the visitors decide 
which type of accommodations they desire 


and hasten to dispose of the detail of un- 


Then begins a schedule of ac- 


packing. 

tivities that fills every waking hour with 
exhilarating delight. No attempt is made 
in the national parks to open up to auto- 


mobile traffic the choice sylvan nooks and 


remote sections that owe their chief 
charm to their unspoiled naturalness. 
Foot trails or bridle paths lead true dis- 
ciples of the great god Pan to all such 
sanctuaries. But for the benefit of those 


who do not come in their own ears, autos 


and sses are at hand to take sightseers, 
at reasonable charges, over the panoramic 
drives and up to the lookouts to which the 
few park motor roads give access. Auto 
caravans are also assembled, for the bene- 
fit of travelers driving their own ears, and 
wis r to visit these same choice bits of 
SCE eT 
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and athlete and 


Yout! 


leisure-loving dreamer, student and play- 


age, Vigorous 


boy, each finds awaiting in the national 


parks diversions after his own heart’s 
desire. Many go fishing, and find some 
of the best trout streams in the entire 
country. The Government keeps lakes 


and streams well stocked, and every one 
who visits a national park, whether ama- 
teur or crack sportsman, should try his 
once at angling. Some 
Others 
the 


Unless guide service is desired, most of the 


hand at least 
take 


horses 


hiking trips. rent saddle 


and try out alluring trails. 


forms of recreation are available without 
Nearly all the parks have for hire 
trail- 


cost. 
outing clothes, whether for riding, 
hiking, descent into canyons or trips over 
the glaciers and ice fields. Guided nature 


trips, uader the supervision of ranger 


naturalists are among the parks’ best 
patronized events. These are among the 
free attractions. So realistically and in- 
terestingly are the facts in nature’s open 
book presented ihat there are few who re- 
gard the trips as other than a novel and 


intriguing form of entertainment. 


Educational advantages of unusual 
character exist, especially for those in- 
terested in the natural sciences. Field 


trips for geology students are conducted 
annually in many parks. Last year the 
Omnibus College, comprising some 500 
members, chiefly school teachers, added 
to their usual western tour several military 
and historical parks east of the Mississippi 
River. This summer the University of 
Hawaii is holding its fourth summer ses- 
sion in Hawaii National Park. Yosemite's 
field school is nationally known. 
Irrespective of individual tastes and 
age, the the 
crowning attraction in our national parks 
to be the animals, bear ranking first in 


majority of visitors vote 


popularity. Grown tame through years 
of protection, the animals in these great 
know no fear of man. 


game refuges 


Especially is this true of the bears, who 
have developed many almost human traits 
through their association with visitors. 
They 
ceptible, begging for sweets and bacon, 
fond. 


help themselves to any tidbits in 


sponge shamelessly upon the sus- 


of which they are inordinately 
They 
the larder, and unless food is cached in 
bear-proof containers, the camper is apt 
to find his breakfast A. W. O. L. 


Bears are the comedians of the 


many a 
morning. 
free show that goes on continuously in the 
national parks. 

Usually from 3 to 4 days is the average 
stay of a park visitor. Increasingly each 
vear, however, families choose the beauty 
solitude of our na- 


and and economy 


tional parks in preference to any holiday 


locale spending their entire vacation 
period thin the area or adjacent to its 
facilities 

Temples 


Last vear exceeded all previous records. 
Six million of our countrymen visited our 
national and monuments during 
the travel vear ended September 30, 1934, 
of which 4,000,000 spent their time in the 
parks. A total of 1,124,586 


automobiles was registered. Every one 


parks 


national 


of these persons learned a new meaning 
their first-hand 
Not 


them henceforth will picture a national 


of conservation by ac- 


quaintance with its fruits. one of 
park as a system of amusement centers, 
magnified Coney Islands, nor even as a 
gigantic chain of boulevards and game 
preserves Rather will they remember 
them as great out-of-door temples where 
still may be found those matchless shrines 
of our vanishing wilderness, fresh from 
the hands of the Creator, where man may 
restore his soul in the healing solitudes of 
that greatest of high priestesses of health 


and beauty, Mother Nature. 





Since Last We Met 
[Continued from page 193) 


On April 4 a 
Morse Cartwright spent 2 


committee headed by 
the 
Office of Education considering results of 
operation of the Emergency 
Program of the F. E. R. A. 


were 


days in 


2 years’ 

Education 

presented to 
Members of 


Recommendations 
Commissioner Studebaker. 
the advisory committee, most of whom 
served on the original advisory group, 
Morse A. Cartwright, American 
Association for Adult Education, chair- 
man; Jerome Bentley, New York Y. M. 
C. A.; Arthur E. Bestor, Chautauqua 
Institution, New York City; Dr. Mollie 
University of Chicago Depart- 
Floyd B. Cox, 


County Superintendent of Schools, Mor- 


were: 


Carroll, 
ment of Economics; 
Lawrence K. Frank, 
Sidney B. 
Virginia State Superintendent of 
Carl H. Milam, 
Library Association; Spencer 
Workers Education Bureau 
Winston Riley, Jr., State 
Director Federal Emergency Education, 
Indiana; James N. Rule, Pennsylvania 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion; Miss Myra Smith, New York City 
Y. W. C. A.; B. B. Smith, Superintendent 
of Schools, Connellsville, Pa.; Paul F. 
Voelker, Michigan State Superintendent 
of Public David E. 
Weglein, Schools, 


Baltimore, 


gantown, W. Va.; 
General Education 
Hall, 
Public 
American 
Miller, Jr., 


of America; 


Board; 


Instruction; 


Instruction, and 
Superintendent of 


Md. 
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Camp Commy 





T WAS really the school bus that 
started the schoolcamp. Because we 
needed transportation for our athletes 

to and from gridirons, baseball fields, and 
gymnasiums, we bought a school bus and 
called it Caesar; but that is another story. 
The bus is a gay equipage, painted black 
and gold, school colors, trimmed in 
wheels and wings, emblems of progress 
and commerce, and brought to a grand 
climax by a spare tire with a cover on 
inscribed ‘‘Go Get It’’, our 
It represents in the minds 


which is 
school motto. 
of “‘Commy Hi” 
of transportation. It 
passengers; and if we could not find use 7 
days a week for such a bit of equipment 
we would certainly be lacking in initiative 
So after the weekly job of transporting 
athletes is finished, Sunday becomes pic- 
nie day for Caesar and us. 

You must know Louisiana in order to 
understand the lure of the South; you 
must see the palmettos in swamp lands, 
the denseness of semitropical underbrush, 


boys the ideal means 


accommodates 30 


moss-hung cypress and oaks, and soaring 
stiff-necked pines against southern skies 
sapphire blue with white clouds 
of soapsuds, to appreciate its 
You must see the shimmering 


like hills 
beauty. 

bayous that lose and find themselves in 
wooded fastnesses, the deeper streams 
and Jakes that are lacework in the pat- 
tern, the fields dotted with color 
bloom the year round. You must know 
the roads of Louisiana and where they 
lead, you must know the turns that bring 
you to the right riversides, the bypaths 
that lead to Paradise Park, Sunny Brook, 
Bayou Liberty, Barataria, Grand Isle, the 
Teche, and the Bogue Falaya. 


and 


Let’s own it 


We these exquisite 
places 
groups reveled in brilliant sunshine, in 
sparkling waters, companionable and 
carefree. The of the groups 
were selected for current outstanding per- 
formances, home-room whose 
cooperation in school affairs was notable, 
the team that was fighting to win, the 
band that was representing us so well, 
the bankers, the editors, the honor roll, 


found them all 
and Sunday after Sunday different 





members 


chairmen 
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* A PROJECT Developed by the S. J. Peters Boys’ 


High School of Commerce in New Orleans, Louisiana — 


By Ray Abrams 





the graduates, were recognized for serv- 
ices and rewarded with rides. 

The time came, however, when we felt 
the had lived 
through the nomadic period. Our 


derings finally seemed to lead us in one 


need for permanence; we 


wan- 
direction—a Sunday excursion meant the 
pines, St. Tammany Parish, the ozone 
belt, the white-sand-bottom stream, and 
the moon-shaped beach the Bogue 
Falaya. For us the place had the attrac- 
tion of a magnet for steel; it drew us as the 
There was generated 
for 


on 


moon does the tide. 


a very definite need possession 
“let’s own it.’’ 

There are 16 acres in the section 
coveted, a pine-covered triangle bounded 
on the two long sides by public highways, 
making easy access possible, and on the 


base by the river running 50 feet below 


we 


against the white-sand beach. The pur- 
chase price was not within our means, but 
our desire to possess this beauty spot was 
so strong that we felt no effort would be 
too great, no price in terms of interest and 
enthusiasm too large to pay for this land 
that we wanted. August 1933 we went 
in debt, assumed a mortgage, and retired 
it within a year. Boat rides, dances, par- 
ties, glee club, movies, and, as a final 
fling in amassing the necessary fortune, 
an animal auction. That last was good. 
Everyone who had a pet to spare brought 
it in—turtles, guinea pigs, rabbits, canaries, 
flying squirrels, white rats, pigeons, dogs, 
cats, gold fish—what a menagerie! And 
did they buy, and was the auditorium in 
an uproar with animals spread all over the 
place! Only those that bought pigeons, 
however, were excused to go home. 





RAY ABRAMS 
Views of Camp Commy—A School Bus Provides Transportation. 
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During the vear we were raising the 
age, we worked at cleaning the land 


debris and underbrush. Now, instead 


selected groups, honored for out- 
standing performance of the week, being 
g Sundavs of rest, relaxation, and 
en}é ment, these same boys were ex- 
pected to come equipped with axes, hoes, 
picks, shovels, rakes, saws, and hatchets 
the small boys with light tools, scout 
knives and axes, and the larger ones with 
the eavier tools The first trip to our so 
rece tiv acquired possession was syiii- 
bolie Armed with implements, the pio- 
neering bus load of 30 trod on their own 
land. Their first act was the erection of 
a flag pole, and to the call of the bugle 
and with the hoisting of the colors the 


The first 
cleared the brambles, cut paths 
to the 
age, built fences, then benches and tables. 
We cleared a basket-ball field, set up ‘goal 
another site we have since cleared 


dge of allegiance was given. 
ve ar we 
and river’s edge, dug drain- 


steps 


Y te* 
p2US ; 


almost large enough for a baseball field. 
More extensive development, however, is 
necessary before we can be satisfied to 
call that field a baseball diamond. 
Building program 

Then came the second year, 1934. The 
land was ours, the grounds around the 
water’s edge were clear, and there was 
enough playground space for reasonable 
needs But every Sunday was not fair 


weather. Even in our little Sunday para- 


dise the rain sometimes fell. We needed 
shelter and a drinking-water supply. Two 
houses and a pitcher pump well were 


planned—a log cabin for a caretaker and 
a recreation pavilion with dressing rooms 
for the first unit of a building program 
that even then showed great possibilities. 
Again a debt, again the campaign for ways 
and means of earning money, and again 
later the debt paid. The buildings were 
erected and in use last summer. It can 
be added that at 


Col tributions ever been solicited; no one 


no time have outright 


has even been requested to donate to our 
If it’s money that we need, 
that we get, but we work for 


pe T roject. 


its money 
it, not beg. 

The erection of the two buildings brings 
us up to September 1934. It 
that we realized the extent of the develop- 
and the 
Camp Commy. It 
entertained the 


was then 


possibilities of 
then that we 
incorporating. 


ment limitless 
was 


idea of 


Within a short time that was an accom- 
plishment. We are owners of a corpora- 
tion; just as the United States Govern- 


ment is backing its C. C. C. project, so 
one of our own, our C. C. C.— 
There is a 
personal, individual possession 


iuave we 
Can DD 
pride of 


Commy Corporation. 
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; 


member ol 


each 


each student, one a 


the corporation From the charter issued 
by the State department, December 4, 
1934, we quote objects and purposes: 


maintain a recreational camp for the 


snirit of fraternal loyalty among the 
mem bers 
To offer the facilities for teaching 


members in woodmanship, woodcraft, hunting, fishing, 


and coaching the 
swimming, scouting, et« 
To offer housing facilities in the summer vacation 


for students, alumni, and all faculty members of said 
school 
To cultivate an interest among the members of this 


society and of the community in the mental and 
physical development of the members 

To purchase and own and to mortgage and hypothe 
cate such real estate and other property as may be 
necessary for the purpose of this organization. 

To receive donations, to receive, manage, take, and 
hold real and personal property, by gift, grant, devise, 
or bequest, and generally to do each and everything 
necessary, Suitable, useful, or advisable for the accom 
plishment of any one or more of said objects, or which 
shall, at any time, appear to be conducive to, or ex 
pedient for the benefits of this organization in connec 


tion therewith 


Other needs 


During the remainder of the 
school term we shall be very busy. We 
need two more houses. We need a flow 


We must have a building consist- 


present 


well. 
ing of a dormitory and a community 
kitchen and there must be an administra- 
tion building. We are accumulating a 
sum of money by the usual process, and, 
as we have our plans drawn, it is merely 
a question of time before actual building 
operations are started. We want to be 
ready for the close of school, June 1935. 
This first dormitory unit is to be sized for 
24. Interest of the boys is keen about 
summer plans. In May we shall draw 
up a schedule and allot certain definite 
time to those who will visit the camp, the 
larger the number of applicants the shorter 
the length of stay foreach. The require- 
ments for acceptance to camp are few: 
First, you must be a Commy student; 
second, you must know how to cook or 
be part of a group in which there is a 
cook; third, you must be able to pay for 
your food; fourth, 
willing to follow a few simple camp rules. 


own you must be 

Next year, if present plans materialize, 
plumbing will be our problem. We are 
compelled to go slowly on developments 
requiring large expenditures. 

Camp Commy is an actuality. Up to 
the present time, every phase of its de- 
velopment has brought to us an enormous 
amount of satisfaction. For the time 
spent in its planning there is recompense 
in the thought of its permanency; for the 
spent in its building there is 

restored that the place itself 


energy 
strength 
gives to those who love it; for the dreams 
vested in its future there is certainty in 
the joy of ultimate realization. 











Schools Report 
* 


“GUIDING Principles in 
is the title of a 
auspices of the Commission for the Study 
of Educational 





Education” 


report issued under 


Problems in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The purpose of the 15 principles 
included in the report 
guide for other studies under way in that 


State in 


is to serve as a 
determining educational values 


and needs 
* 


About 200 girls at Washburn High, 
Minneapolis, Minn., are learning the 
rudiments of golf as a part of their physical 
education course. Including such work 
in physical education as is in accordance 
with the tendency to teach pupils activ- 
ities which will carry over into after years 
as sports for leisure time.—School Bulle- 
lin, Minneapolis, Minn., January 17, 1935. 


* 


Ohio 
emergency 


persons in 
are the 
education relief program in adult educa- 


Approximately 2,700 


now employed in 


ities in 83 of the 88 counties of the State. 
Fourteen counties have programs this year 
March | reports show 
72,000 per- 
sons enrolled in adult education classes, 
more than 30,000 additional persons in 
recreational work, and 3,800 nursery school 
Ohio Emergency School Admin- 


for the first time. 
that there are approximately 


pupils. 
istration Progress Report, March 1936. 


—— *- 


In 1924 there were 54 schools in Burke 


County, N. C. Today there are 13. 
Only one 1-teacher school remains in 
the county.—The News-Herald, Morgan- 
ton, N. C., March 22, 1935. 


For the purpose of improving the school 
Louisiana, the State depart- 
of education has issued a bulletin 
(no. 287) on The School Census—The 
Plan, Forms, Tabulations, and Directions 
for Use.” 


census in 
ment 


*. 


In 1933-34 there were in the State of 
Indiana 7,833 school transportation routes 
143,620 and 196,870 
transported at a cost of 
Annual Report of the State 
of Public Instruction. 


covering miles, 
pupils were 
$3,706,579. 
Superintendent 
1933-34. p. 14. 
W. 5S. Derrensaven 
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EWSREELS during the 
N first week of March showed 
in theaters throughout the United 
States a New 
York State her 


one-room schoolhouse every day, 


school teacher in 


who appears at 
but who has no pupils to teach 
There are probably other “ 
less’’ schools in the various States 


pupil 


Mr. Gaumnitz estimates that rural 
school districts maintain approxi 
mately 250 schools each with an 
average 
750 schools with 2 
1,500 schools teaching 3 children; 
2,250 four-pupil schools, and about 
3,000 schools with 5 pupils. About 
7,000 or 8,000 schools are main- 
tained, therefore, each to accomo- 
date 5 or fewer pupils 

Another article prepared by Mr. 
Gaumnitz for ScHoou Lire on the 


attendance of 1 pupil; 


pupils each: 














cost of our small one-teacher 
schools will appear in a later 
issue. 
EK hear a good deal about the 
large number of small schools 
maintained in our rural com- 
munities. How small are these small 
schools? In what States are they most 


prevalent? To what extent is smallness a 
factor in What the 
several States doing about this problem? 
Are there any solutions for the problem 
of providing the 
sparsely settled sections of the country 
which are not yet being given a fair trial? 
These are some of the questions considered 
in Bulletin 1934, No. 3, recently published 
by the Federal Office of Education titled 
“Economies Through the Elimination of 
Very Small Schools.”’ 


school costs? are 


public education in 


Statistics gathered by the National 
Survey of School Finance provide a general 
picture of the smallness of the rural schools 
of the Nation as a whole. This study 
secured data showing the attendance of 
nearly 100,000 schools seattered through 
practically every State. Table | 
the distribution of these schools by size on 
the basis of the number of pupils attending 
in each school. It is clear from column 4 
of this table that all of the schools in the 


shows 
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* WALTER H. GAUMNITZ, Specialist in Rural Edu- 


cation Problems, Writes About America’s One-Teacher 


Schools and the Small School Problem 





three are of the one-teacher 


The next three groups may also be 


first groups 
type. 
considered to be of the one-room variety. 
The low 


attendance brackets with more than one 


relatively few schools in these 
teacher merely emphasize the problem of 
the smallness of these schools. Moreover, 


the sprinkling of one-teacher schools 


found in the next two higher attendance 
groupings tend to offset those with more 
than one teacher in the lower groupings. 
If it may be assumed that this distribution 
is representative of the one-teacher school 
situation of the Nation as a whole, if we 
reduce the figures given to percentages, 
and if we lay off these percentages on the 
total of 148,711 such schools, found to be 
maintained in the United States in 1930, 
the year these data were gathered, we can 
make some fairly reliable estimates of the 
total number of these schools operating 
with extremely few pupils. Clearly there 


are more than 16,000 of these schools in 


Table 1. 


attendance falls 


52.000 


which the average daily 
to seven or fewer pupils; nearly 
have 12 or fewer pupils; and more than 
85,000 have a daily attendance of fewer 
Data from other sources seem to 
show that 


than 17. 
justify these estimates. They 
the average enrollment of all of the one- 
teacher schools of the United States does 
not exceed 20 pupils and that the average 
attendance is about 16. 

A more detailed analysis of the extreme 
smallness of the one-teacher schools can be 
Office 


above. The 


made from the data given in the 
bulletin 
data reproduced in table 2 show that of 
the 


could be obtained 58 were maintained for 


of Education cited 


1,808 schools concerning which data 


an average attendance of but a single 
pupil, ISl schools for 2 
for 3 pupils, 541 for 4 pupils, and 666 for 5 


States re- 


pupils each, 363 


pupils. Indeed, some of the 


ported that local districts sometimes insist 
when 


upon keeping their schools open 


Distribution of 99,575 elementary schools of the United States 














Average Average | *PPTOx 
number number | ,/Ua© 
Attendance per school Number | Percent | of teach- of pupils | ron of : 
ers per per teacher 
schoo! teacher schools 
2 3 $ 
3-7 8, 201 &, 2 1. ( f 6, OF 
8-12 18, 342 18, 4 1.0 10 35, 839 
13-17 17, 347 17.4 1.0 15 33, GOF 
18-22 12, 946 13. 1 19 25, 200 
23-27 &, 563 8. 6 1.3 23 16, 500 
28-37 10, 726 10.5 1. 5 23 20, 5Ot 
38-47 4,778 4.8 1.7 24 Of 
is-¢ 4,977 5.0 2.4 24 M 
68-100 4,412 4.4 A 25 
101-150 3, 500 3.5 4. ¢ . Guntebe 
151-200 2, 157 2.2 6. 28 
201-300 2, 214 2.2 Ss. 0 
01-400 936 gy Ll. ¢ 0 
401-500 476 ~ 15.5 29 
rotal 99, 575 100. 0 148, 7 
1 Lawler, Eugene 8. Technical aspects of the development of the national pupil-teacher index. In State Sup- 


port for Public Education, National Survey of School Finance, Washington, D. C. 
(Distribution based on average daily attendance.) 


Education, 1933, pp. 432-433. 


The American Council on 
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! it all Such districts mor ! tinent ft esti whether it ether the total social returns from 











the motion of operating a good to continue to indulge the t tage of pioneer days is worth the 
rder that the district may not tradit il pride in the “‘little red school cost 
itica abandoned b the pre 
f the laws of that State aieoere 
if 7 lata from these six States are 
ta is representative of the extrem 


pyres trope Electrifying Education 


Nat A Wi e, it may be roughly 


1 that there are maintained | 








the } il districts of the United States a 
tot 250 schools, each with an average ; ai — ¥ — = 
itt e of 1 pupil, 750 with 2 pupils, 
1.500 th 3 pupils, 2,250 with 4 pupils, RESULTS of the conference betweer Base on an appreciation of the im- 
000 with 5 pupils. These estimates educators and broadcasters which opened portance of radio broadcasting as a means 
‘te a grand total of between 7,000 © Ma 5 at offices of the Federal Com of acquainting the public with better 
a R OOO schools maintained for al municatior Commission are of utmost nousing, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
+4 lance of 5 or fewer pupils mportance to educators and broadcasters  tratior as established a radio section 
‘toes generally aares that such ho have been interested in a practical which is broadcasting several series of 
ext small schools cannot provide a approach to solve the probk ms involved programs over coast-to-coast networks of 
favorable to a high quality of n making the proper us of radio in edu the National Broadcasting Co. and the 
ae’ Despite the low qualit ol eatior Further information may be Columbia Broadcasting Svstem. 
( ut I pro’ ided by them, these small obtained from M1 He rbert L. Pettey, 


secretary of the Federal Communications 


ow very high per-pupil costs 
Commission, Washington, D. ¢ 


\V io rural people cling so tenaciously The University of Wisconsin has a 
te 1 e very small and expensive schools? loan package library on radio as a vocatien 
Do they see in them a bulwark of democ- which is distributed through the university 
. " beast = - f shifti ein P a a nation division 
m \ they the result of shifting The University of Wisconsin is broad- ©Xtens! ‘iVIsion, 
ne? re oor f Ss isolated » . > 
\ poor roads, casting a series of programs for teachers 
wd iccessible homes, harsh climate, and , . 
hI . Gated on Visual Education in the Modern School 
rs to Diame! ris 1t merely a ? , . , 
System This series is being broadcast rhe Adult Education Council of Greater 
itter of inertia and conservatism born of . . Bost 678 M } \ C 
—r ation? Answers to these queries OVeT Station WHA each Thursday at 4:15 OstO v4 assachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
ann . bridge, Mass.) reports that it has been 
ry between community and community, Pp. ™. by Mr. J. E. Hansen, chief, bureau : : 
é ; : i . quite successful with the weekly series of 
e thing is certain: When rural of visual instruction. : ‘ 
ars select films which it has been running at 
per sist upon a local school within oa 
the | e Arts Theatre in Boston 


distance of every home, no matter 


he ill, how inefficient, and how expen- 
e" : Each Monday at 6 p. m. eastern stand- 


schools will be, they must “* pay The Committee on Social Values in 


~ 


' ; a 
ard time, the Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
Motion Pictures has recently published its 


the fiddler’’ in high taxes. As the tech- 
f . ref burgh is broadcasting over station - ; ; 
of education become more refined and en, 3 manual for discussion leaders which is 
the Nation develops its road and trans- WCAE a series of programs on the sub entitled ‘‘Secrets of Success.” Copies 
: — . Be , —_—— » Peo . 
systems, it becomes more and ject: How the Museum Serves the People. may be obtained from Dr. Howard M. 


LeSourd, Dean, Boston University Grad- 
iate School, 688 Boy leston Street, Boston. 


a 


lable 2. Number of extremely small schools maintained in certain States 














The Buffalo Museum of Science has just 
a. 4 released a 2-reel, 16-millimeter film 
State loge war aaties Rd nn et Bi AKI A enroll showing life and work at Allegany School 
| ‘pupils of Natural History. This film is available 
ween for a limited number of bookings upon pay- 
2 ( ment of transportation charges. Interested 
persons should write to the Publicity 
2 27 14 Manager, Buffalo Museum of . Science, 
oe Buffalo, N. Y. 
236 
} oS | 132 | li4 63 Dabs 
S6 Short wave radio station WIXAL, 
‘ 0 | 74 123 27 operating on a frequency of 6,040 ke, is 
. Ps na Ba be. Res being used exclusively for educational 
- 2 33 360 85 210 broadcasts. Further information regard- 
91 ing these programs, which may be heard 
in Europe, North and South America, 
‘ Ke = hs est, Wicca, may be obtained from William Barber, 
World Broadeasting Corporation, Univer- 
Based on average daily attendance. ‘6 States only. sity Club, Boston, Mass. 
? Based on enrollment. 10 States, : 


Partially estimated. Cuing M. Koon 
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PROMOTION DAY 


How do school activities or events affect 
boys and girls? How much of an impres 
sion do they have on the average pupil? 
The following letter written by a 
grade boy to his teacher 


SIXT! 
supplies the 
answer in at least instance: 

ae night 
I couldn’t sleep for fear I would not get 


was the before promotior 


promoted. In my dream I dreamed that 


Mrs. Burns told me I was not promoted 


because I had not worked hard. All of a 
sudden I awoke and found myself on the 
hard floor instead of the soft bed At 
7:30 I told my mother of my drea 


and she wished luck During tl 

morning I was frightened for fear I was 
not promoted. | 
breath Mrs. 


told us we were all promot 


me 
was at mv last 


when Burns came in ar 


a 


with joy.”’ 
SCHOOL EDITION 


Congratulations to the publishers of 
The News-Herald in Morganton, N. C 
who on March 22 issued a 48-page Schoo! 
Edition. A copy of the 


paper was sent without cl 


Achievement 
arge to every 
home in Burke County having a child i: 


school. More than 6,000 copies of the 


200 


special school edition were published 


Copies of the interesting School Achieve- 


ment issue are still available at 10 cents 
each Get one and see what at least one 
county is doing educationally, and is 
reporting back to those who must sup- 


COOPERATION 


The spirit of cooperation is strikinglv 


manifested in a recent action of 10 libera 


arts colleges of the Central West These 
colleges, located in Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin, have established 
the Midwest College Conference. The 
conference has published a brief but 
attractive bulletin which devotes two 
pages to a description of each college 
Chis bulletin is intended to assist prospec- 
tive students to select more wisely the 
college which will serve their purposes 
best The conference has established an 


office in Chicago and there offers aid to 
voung people, parents, and other friends 
of education in guiding students into the 
proper liberal arts college. This is a 
radical departure from the practices which 
prevail commonly among colleges in their 


recruiting of students. 


. 


* THE 


SCHOOL 


issue of 


for this 
is another prize drawing 
submitted to the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion in the Scuoou Lire cover-design con- 


cover design 
LIFE 


The design on Art Education was 
drawn by Miss Stuart Ross, California 
School of Fine Arts, San Francisco, Calif. 

The picture above by Norman Tod- 


test. 


hunter of the same school, received honor- 
able mention. 

Competition in the California School of 
Fine Arts was carried on under the direc- 
tion of Lee F. Randolph, director of the 


school 








See the January, February, March, and 
April issues of Scuoou Lire for ot 
winning and honorable mention designs i 
the ScnHoou Lire cover-design contest 


In future issues of the journal will appear 
Winning designs on Hobbies, Music, Art 
in Industry, and Adult Edueat 





* History 


A HISTORY of 
the United States 
B. R. Haynes and H. P. Jackson, Univer 


sity of Southern California, and published 


Business Educat 


has heer written b 


by the Southwestern Publishing Co. T} 
brief account of the rise and early devel 


In pubdbiue 


opment of commercial educatio: 


and private schools on the secondary 


school and college levels, gives a readable 
summary on the history of education for 


commercial pursuits in this ec 


untry 





My Slumber Dream 


* ———7= 
SWING, swing, sing, sing, 
Here's my throne, and I am a queen 
Swing, sing, swing, sing, 


Farewell, Earth, for I’m on 


a wing 


Low, high, here I fly 
Like a bird through sunny sky; 
Free, free, over the lea, 


Over the mountain, over the sea 


Up, down, up and down. 
Which is the way to slumber town? 
Where, where? Ub in the air! 


. : 
Close your eyes; now you are there. 


Soon, soon, afternoon. 
Over the sunset, over the moon 
Far, far, over the bar, 


Sweeping on from star to star. 

Low now, now low, 

Sweeping daisies with my toe 

Low, low, to and fro, 

Now in slumber deep I g 

FRANCES SPOON 

Grade 7, Gillespie Park School 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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mmplete series 


; 
it S 


( iracters 


f furnishing an equally 


\| new series of text 


inguage, the dictionary 
ped will be put on sal 


1! ot the next school 


ou 


ru in existing school svstem 


efficiency 1s one thing; to 


cho stem to prepare p ipils 
if through a language 


new 
characters is something 
Che 
he Ministry 


tact 


latter has heen the 


of Publie Instruction 
that 


many of the 


adverse criticisms of 


blind us to the remark 
the 


iné one ina) 


ible character of achievement as a 
within the 
Publie In 
by 
Na 


institu- 


activities 
Minister of 


member, chosen 


are 
of the 
a cabinet 
Minister from the Grand 
Assembly No 
iy be opened or operated without 
His 


determination of 


education 


thorization jurisdiction in 


ol curricula, 


tic standing, ete., extends even 
( rtain higher institutions that, for 
il and administrative reasons, are 


bordinate to the Ministry 


rectly su 
Instr 


c uction 
Che Ministry’s central organization at 


\ ra consists of an undersecretariat, 
Council of Public Instruction, Na- 
Board of Education and Training, 

| f Inspectors, Directorates Gen- 


Higher, Secondary, Primary, and 
Education; 
he Directorates of Personnel, Mu- 
School 


nal and Technical 


Archeology Libraries, 


M ms, Construction, Equipment, and 
es. Locally, a director of public 
tion 1s appointed by the Minister 

1 for SCHOOL LIFE by Dr. James F, 


reign School Systems Division 
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* THE 


School System 


American 
Under 


Public Instruction 


, e 59 lavets to whi 
Purke il led He administers | 
rect n the elementary schools in his 
layet; se ls of secondary and higher 
grade are handled | the central ministry 
rt irkish organization of instruc 
tion by age of pupils and the number of 
ears required to complete the different 
levels is shown below In the higher 
education stage, the number of vears 


require d nat irally le pe nds on the ec irricu 


lum S¢ le cle d 


)Primary education. 


) ompulsor 


{ gratuitou 


High school 
} Secondar educa- 
s ) { 
f fh ‘ 
18 
Higher educa 
wt 


Secondary education is not limited to 


igh schools and lycées; it includes also 


normal schools, village normal schools, nor- 
mal schools for music, trade schools, com- 
the 


and 


hools, agricultural schools, 


mercial se 


naval and military academies, 


professional schools maintained by cer- 
tain ministries to train personnel such as 
health officers, minor judicial personnel, 
tax officials, policemen, post officials, 
surveyors, and mechanics. 

After completion of each of the grades 


of education indicated above, a certificate 


is granted which entitles the holder to 
admission to the next higher grade. A 
high-school graduation certificate also 


includes the privilege of admission to 


Embassy 





at Istanbul Describes 


Jurisdiction of the Minister of 


(rove! ent service Nevertheless the 

imber f Government posts open only 
to ly graduates is steadily increasing 
Only lers of the baccalaureate in arts 
or sciences are admitted to institutions 
f university rank. This degree is con 
ferred after a successful examination, held 


nee of Governmént examiners 


pres 


those who have completed 


the third vear of an institution of lweé« 
standing are admitted Hence a gradua- 
tion certificate from a nonofficial educa 
tional institution of lycée standing no 
longer entitles its holder to admission to 


of 


tine furkish Il niversity or schools 

equivalent rank. The graduates of such 
schools are required to pass the official 
baccalaureate examination before they 


matriculated 


may be 


The curriculum for the lycée which, 


the reader will note, holds a place some- 
what similar to the senior high school in 
the United States, is the same for all 
pupils during the first 2 years. In the 


third year a choice may be made between 


The sub- 


two lines; science and literature. 
jects of study with the hours a week ar 
(lass 
lil 
Subdje 
a Ssbe val 
Scien Liter 
tifc ature 
liours Hours) Hours | Hours 
Liter ire ; | 2 
I and ‘ 
2 2 Li 
H r 2 2 2 3 
(reogra 2 - l i 
Mathe ‘ ; 2 
Ge 3 2 i 
i $ 2 2 I 
Che r ; 2 2 i 
Fore nguage . 7 7 as 
PI i : ! 
Mi rv tr y 2 2 
| Vic 
Labor | 5 | 
| ; 


Continued on 


page 214) 
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F. F. A. Bulletin Board 





ON THE second Monday of each month 
the Farm and Home Hour, 12:30 to 1:30 
eastern standard time, is given over to the 
Future Farmers of America, the National 
organization of boys studying vocational 
agriculture in high schools, which is spon- 
sored by the Federal Office of Education. 
One regular feature of these programs is 
the Bulletin Board of the F. F. A. news 
presented by W. A. Ross, national execu- 
tive secretary. Beginning with this issue, 
Scuoou Lire takes pleasure in printing 
this F. F. A. radio bulletin news.— Editor. 





National 

The national officers of the F. F. A. 
came to Washington this week to transact 
business for the organization. The eighth 
national convention is being planned and 
will take place at Kansas City next October 
at the time of the American Royal Live- 
stock Show. These officers are: Andrew 
Sundstrom, Beresford, 8. Dak., president; 
Leonard Arrington, Twin Falls, Idaho; 
C. A. Duplantis, Jr., Houma, La.; John 
Reisz, Owensboro, Ky.; and George 
Myers, State College, Pa., vice presidents, 
and Jacques Waller, Plant City, Fla., 
student secretary. 

The chapter contest is getting under 
way. A State is entitled to enter every 
chapter if desired, and then send in Sep- 
tember 1 the accomplishments of the three 
most outstanding chapters. Louisiana 
has the largest number of entries in to 
date—67 in all. 

President Andy Sundstrom is going to 
visit the State conventions in the Far 
Western States in the next 2 months; 
not stopping at the coast either, for he will 
cross the Pacific and mingle with the 
members in Hawaii. Those Far Western 
States were so anxious to have their presi- 
dent make the trip that they put up nearly 
$300 from their association funds, with 
Hawaii contributing an extra $150 to 
make the president’s trip over there 
possible. 


New Jersey 


Young poultrymen of the Rancocas 
F. F. A. Chapter located at Mount 
Holly in the ‘“‘Garden State’ believe it 
pays to protect poultry against thieves. 
As a preventive measure, 12 chapter 
members applied some time ago to the 
State police for registration numbers, and 
the chapter purchased a tattooing ma- 


202 


chine. Each one of the boys paid a small 
sum for marking his birds with this ma- 
chine as a means of identification. Nota 
single bird has been lost since the practice 
was staried, the tattooing machine is paid 
for, and the boys are offering their serv- 
ices to other poultry farmers in the com- 
munity, all of which proves that one bird 
safely in the hen house is worth any 
number in the hands of thieves. 


Montana 


A local dairy herd improvement asso- 
ciation has been formed by the Gallatin 
Chapter, with 24 chapter members signed 
up, and a total of 189 cows to be tested 
monthly. A different member of the chap- 
ter will do the testing each month. By 
keeping accurate records of milk produced 
and feed consumed by each cow, and by 
testing for butter-fat content regularly, 
the boys plan to eliminate unprofitable 
cows from their dairy herds. 


[Continued on page 21 4] 








Measurement 
Today 


* 


MORE than ever, psychologists and 





educators are becoming concerned with 
the guidance of students as a separate 
activity contrasted with instruction. One 
phase of this problem is the admission 
and guidance of entering college students. 
\ new bulletin of the Office of Education 

sulletin No. 15, 1934, Prediction of Suc- 
cess in College; price 10 cents, from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton D. C.) brings together some of the 
results of investigations and the methods 
of research applicable to this problem of 
college guidance. 


There has been much written about 
and some experimentation with, ability 
grouping in the United States. Discus- 
sions in this field seem to have evolved 
more heat than in other fields of education. 
[t is with some pleasure, therefore, that 
we have read the volume, Ability Group- 
ing—Recent Developments in Methods 
of Class-Grouping in the Elementary 





Schools of the United States, written by 
Dr. H. S. Wyndham, a lecturer in educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Sydney, Aus 
tralia, and published by the Melbourne 
University Press. This book is a study 
made of practices of grouping in this coun- 
try and the discussions which have been 
waged around the issue. Other things 
being equal, it may be presumed to be 
as impartial or unprejudiced an account 
as could be given of the subject due to 
the foreign residence of the author. 


The volume first traces the growth of 
various plans of individualizing instruc- 
tion and grouping of pupils. Then it 
cites the evidence for and against ability 
grouping as found by investigators, criti- 
cally analyzing the importance of the 
various contributors. It then attacks the 
various theoretical aspects of the problem. 

Several aspects of the problem are 
brought out in this study which thinkers 
on this problem in this country have neg- 
lected. For example, it is pointed out 
that the practice of experimental or dem- 
onstration schools and the evidence 
from experimentation in such schools are 
not in this case to be taken as representing 
normally the possibilities for public 
schools. It is pointed out that said ex- 
perimental or demonstration schools usu- 
ally have provision for individualized 
teaching and have very well trained 
teachers, and therefore the possibilities 
in such schools for abandoning ability 
grouping are quite different from those in 
the public schools. In concluding the 
consideration of this point Wyndham 
states: ‘‘Some of the most heated debates 
upon this problem have arisen from a 
failure to distinguish between experimen- 
tal and ordinary schools in terms of their 
relative responsibilities and possibilities. 
The close dependence of the ordinary 
schools upon the public purse has already 
been pointed out; on the other hand, the 
relatively unhampered conditions of the 
experimental and private schools give 
them the opportunity and responsibility 
of pioneering new methods. The hope of 
the future depends upon the extent to 
which those new methods can be applied 
to general practice. Debate is useless 
over practices which, excellent in them- 
selves (i. e., in this case the highly indi- 
vidualized instructional methods used), 
cannot be applied to schools attended by 
the children of John Doe. The experi- 
mental schools have a great contribution 
to make, but their representatives should 
be careful to refrain from speeding their 
climb to the heights by administering 
gratuitous kicks to other climbers who, 
by their unwieldy bulk, must perforce 
rest awhile on a lower ledge.”’ 


Davip SEGEL 
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Meetings 


\ XIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION Mil 


et ' lay 20 


\ CIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN Los 
June 24-29 


CH HEALTH ASSOCIATION. lowa City, 


ERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE 


EARIN¢ Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2-6. 


HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION ( hicago, 


ARY ASSOCIATION Denver, Colo., 
OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION. Miami, Fla., 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Portland, 
N OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Swampscott, 

4L FEDERATION OF TEACHERS ASSOCIA 


Oxford, England, August 10-17 
FERENCE ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 


CATION Iowa City, lowa, June 17-19 
MATICAL ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA Ann 
| , September 


ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

, October 31—-November 2 

CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS AND 
lallahassee, Fla., July 28-31 


I CATION ASSOCIATION Denver, Colo., 


rtment National Council on Education 
ministrative Women in Education, Adult 
Education, Art Education, Business Education, 
room Teachers, Deans of Women, Educa- 
1 Research, Elementary School Principals, 
lergarten-Primary Education, Lip Reading, 

Education, Rural Education, School 


H ene and Physical Education, Science In 
secondary Education. Secondary 
Principals, Social Studies, Special Educa- 
Super ors and Directors of Instruction, 
per rs and Teachers of Home Economics, 
ial Instruction, and Vocational Education 





LOSIS ASSOCIATION Saranac 
Y., June 24-27 
ENGLAND HEALTH EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ige, Mass., May 3l and June 1 
RK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Hemp- 
, Long Island, N. Y., October 11 
» CONFERENCE ON BusSINESS EDUCATION. Chi- 
Ill., June 27 and 28 
FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS. 
England, August 10-17 
MarGareET F, RYAN 


Recent Theses 


LIST of the most recently received 


ctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 


S ( 


ch may be borrowed from the Library 

the Office of Education on interlibrary 
, is as follows: 

KE, LEota B. The need and possibilities for 


| guidance for girls at McKinley high school, 
n, Ohio. Master’s, 1933. University of Michi- 
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DICKERT, EDDIE An analysis and comparison of 
inior high school mathematics syllabi with respect to 
curriculum procedures. Master’s, 1934. George Wash 
ington ul ersity 6p. m 

HESTON, FRANCIS M \ survey of college surveys 
Doctor 933 leachers college, Columbia university 
229 | 


The value of the standard 
graduation examination for elementary schools as a 


JENKINS, CLIFFORD N 


means of predicting success of pupils in certain high 
hool subject Master's, 1934 Pennsylvania State 


college. 41 p. ms 


MILLs, G. KEPLER 
athletes and a like number of nonathletes at the Uni 


lhe comparison of illnesses of 
versity of Michigan. Master’s, 1933. University of 
Michigar 60 p. ms 

NELSON, AGNES ¢ 4 comparative study of achieve- 
ment in French in the junior and senior high school 
Master's, 1934. George Washington university 
49 p. ms 

POOLEY, Rospert C,. Grammar and usage in text 
books on English. Doctor’s, 1932. University of 
Wisconsin 72 


$e } 


SHEFFER, WILLIAM E. The cooperative school area 


in Kansas Doctor's, 1933 Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university 122 p 
SODERSTROM, LAVERN W 4 study of the child- 


accounting forms of 24 second-class city schools in Kan 
sas. Master’s, 1934. University of Kansas. 92p.ms 


STRAYER, GEORGE D., jr. Centralizing tendencies in 
the administration of public education; a study of legis- 
lation for schools in North Carolina, Maryland, and 
New York since 1900. Doctor's, 1934. Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university 123 p. 


raALBERT, KATHRYN M The preparation of teach- 
ers who are directing dramatic activities in the high 
schools of West Virginia Master’s, 1934 West Vir- 
ginia university. 88 p. ms 


TEMPLETON, Bess R. Study of personnel informa- 
tion from high school to college: a study of the use and 
value of subjective personnel information obtained from 
the high-schoo! counselors or teachers in counseling 
freshman students in a large university. Master’s, 
1934 Syracuse university 149 p. ms 


Topp, CHARLES F 4 10-year school building pro 


gram for Syracuse, N. Y. Master’s, 1934. Syracuse 


university 105 p. ms. 

UNZICKER, CECILIA E. An experimental study of 
the effect of the use of the typewriter on beginning 
reading Doctor’s, 1933. Teachers college, Columbia 
university. 5p 

Votaw, Davin F The influence of the state on 


public-school plant facilities. Doctor's, 1932. Stan- 


ford university 180 p. ms 


WAGNER, Mazikg E 


ance: the relation of college performance: the relation oi 


Prediction of college perform- 


general and specific college achievement to previous 
academic performance, ‘‘intelligence’’ scores, and sut 
ject content scores Doctor’s, 1934 University of 
Buffalo. 78 p. 

RutH A. Gray 


New Books and Pamphlets 
Tercentenary Publications 


Celebrating the 300th Anniversary of 
High School Education in America.  v. 
26, no. 4, Feb. 23, 1935, issue of Scholas- 
tic, The Nationa! High School Weekly 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Scholastic, 1935. 128 p 
illus 50 cents 

4 pictured historical review of the American high 


school fror 635 to 193 “Celebration Aids” listed 


The Tereentenary Celebration Number, 
1935 Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association Proceed- 
ings of the 19th annual meeting. Chi- 
cago, Pub. by the Dept., 1935. 180 p 
$2 ($1 to members of the Department 

Papers on the history, development, and present 


problems of secondary education 


Wash- 


ington, National Education association, 


Special Tercentenary Packet. 


Division of publications, 1935. 50 cents 


Contains pageants, material for classes, clubs, assem- 
blies, commencements, and plans for making the cele- 
bration an integral part of the school work 


Modern Problems 


New Frontiers of Democracy, the story 
of America in transition, by E. E. Lewis 
and M. M. Chambers 
American Education Press, Inc., [1935] 


96 p. illus. 35 cents. 


Columbus, O., 


Single copy). 


\ graphic summary of what the national govern- 
ment has done in the past two years Arranged in 
units for junior and senior high school classes in social 


smence 

Foreign Trade and the Worker's Job, 
by Helen Hill. Boston, New York, World 
Peace Foundation, 1935. 40p. 10 cents. 
(Popular Pamphlets on World Problems, 
ho l 


Nontechnical treatment of a current world problem 


for the American worker 


School Dictionary 


The Thorndike-Century Junior Dic- 
Thorndike. Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman and Company [19351 970 


p. illus. $1.82. 


tionary, by E. ik. 


4 dictionary for the elementary pupil, with simple, 
lirect definitions, adapted to the child's background 
of ex perience 


Susan O. Furrerer 
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OR THE information of teachers in the vocational 

education fields Scnoout Lire presents a list of 

Federally-aided teacher-training institutions offer- 
ing summer courses in the field of vocational education. 
The courses offered by these institutions are indicated 
in parentheses in each case. 


The length of summer sessions in the different insti- 
tutions varies. 
courses start the first week in July and continue for 6 
Some 
while in others the summer program is divided into 


In general, however, summer session 


weeks. institutions offer a 12 weeks’ course, 


2- and 3-week periods. Lack of space makes it impos- 
sible to give the details as to opening and closing dates 
of summer session classes. All of this information, 
however, may be secured by addressing the director 
in charge of the summer session programs at any of the 
institutions listed. 


It is understood, of course, that these institutions 
offer subject matter in other fields than the ones desig- 
nated in the list below. This information may be se- 


cured also from the summer session catalog. 


Under the terms of the National Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, passed in 1917, the cooperative plan of pro- 
moting vocational education within the States provided 
for Federal subsidy to help carry on training courses 
for the preparation and improvement of teachers. In 
some instances this work is carried on directly through 
In other States 
The 
program of teacher training is carried on throughout 
The enroll- 
1918, 
the first year in which the Smith-Hughes Act was in 


State boards for vocational education. 
the work is conducted at designated institutions. 


the year, as well as during the summer. 
ment in these classes has grown from 6,589 in 


operation, to 15,982 in 1934, divided as follows: Agri- 
culture, 2,386; trade and industrial, 7,960; and home 


economics, 5,636. 


It may be well to call attention to the fact that other 
institutions than those here listed offer summer teacher- 
training courses in vocational education. Such insti- 
tutions, however, do not receive Federal grants for this 


purpose. 


Those interested in securing a list of institutions 
offering summer courses of all types, general and voca- 
tional, both for teachers and those in other professions, 
should consult a copy of Bulletin 1935, No. 1, Part 3, 
entitled ‘‘Colleges and Universities”’, published by the 
Federal Office of Education. 


lie 
.. <a -, 


Institutions Offering Courses 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Co 


lege Station, 


Tex. (Agriculture, trade, and industry 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Greens. 
boro, N. C. (Agriculture, home economics 

Aleorn A. and M. College, Alcorn, Miss. Neg! Agricul- 


ture, home economics.) 


Bell State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Ind Home economics. 


Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, 5. ¢ Agricul- 
ture, home economics.) 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. Home eco- 


nomics. ) 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo Agriculture, 
trade and industry, home economics. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ics, trade and industry * vocational education, 


Agriculture, home econom- 


general 


Fitchburg Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass., conducted under 
direction of State Division of Vocational Education. Trade and 


indust ry, home economics. 


Georgia Normal and Agricultural College, Albany, Ga. (Negro. 
Home economics. 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. (Trade and in- 


dustry, home economics.) 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Home economics.) 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, 
(Agriculture, trade and industry, 


lowa. home economics. 


Sciences, 


( ollege of 
Agriculture. 


Kansas State Agriculture and Applied 
Manhattan, Kans. 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Trade and 
industry, home economics.) 

Keene Normal School, Keene, N. H. (Trade and industry, home 


economics. ) 


Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 
(Agriculture. 

Miami 
economics. ) 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, East Lansing, Mich. Acri- 


University, Oxford, Ohio. Home 








culture, home economics.) 
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Mississippi State ‘ ege, State College, Miss. Agriculture. 
Mississippi Stat ea rs’ College, Hattiesburg, Miss. (Home 
Ohio State 1 Columbus, Ohio. Agriculture. 
’ Oklahoma A. : M. College, Stillwater, Okla. Agriculture, 
e and industry, me economics 
sii Oregon State Ag tural College, Corvallis, Oreg. Trade and 
justry, | e cs 
Oswego State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. Agriculture 
e and S 
( Pennsvlva S College, State College, Pa. Agriculture 
ide and indus ome economics 
eC0- Purdue Univer LaFayette, Ind. Agriculture, trade and i 
Sam Houston 7 ers College, Huntsville, Tex. Agriculture 
om- me ect ( 
Sen Jose State Teachers College, San Jose, Calif. Agriculture. 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Agriculture, 
nade me econonil 
and State Teachers ege, Buffalo, N. Y. (Trade and industry. 
State Teachers ege, Harrisonburg, Va. (Home economics. 
State Teachers ‘ ege, Mansfield, Pa. (Home economics.) 
= Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. Trade and industry, hom« 
et mics 
Teachers College of Connecticut. Conducted on Yale Univer- 
shes campus, New Haven, Conn. (Trade and industry.) 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. (Trade and industry.) 
sett University of A a, University, Ala. (Trade and industry. 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. Agriculture, home 
economics 
ces University of ¢ fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. Trade and indus- 
vy; vocational education, general.) 
and University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Trade and industry. 
University of H iii, Honolulu, T. H. (Agriculture.) 
ome Unive rsity ol Ka s, Lawrence, Kans. (Home economics. 


University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Agriculture, trade and industry, home eco- 


versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. Home 


versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vocational education, general.) 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Vo- 


nal education, general.) 





in Vocational Education 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten: Agriculture, trade 
and industry, home economics 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex rade and industry, home 
economics. ) 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. Vocational education, 


general 





The Pictures 


University of Alabama, University, Ala. 2. Uni- 
1 e versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 3. Stout Insti- 
tute, Menominee, Wis. 4. Purdue University, La- 
Fayette, Ind. 5. University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 6. Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 7. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 8. University of Alabama, University, Ala. 9. 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 10. Colorado 
State College, Fort Collins, Colo. 11. University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 12. University of Wis- 
cousin, Madison, Wis. 13. Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans. 14. University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 15. University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 16. Colorado State College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 17. University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 18. University of California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 19. Kansas State Teachers’ College, 
Pittsburg, Kans. 20. Oswego State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 21. State Teachers’ College, Harri- 
sonburg, Va. 22. Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 23. Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

The Office of Education appreciates the fine re- 
sponse to the request for photographs from Federally- 
aided teacher-training institutions offering summer 
courses. We regret space does not permit use of 
more illustrations. 











University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. (Home economics.) 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. (Trade and industry, 
home economics.) 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (Trade and industry.) 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (Agriculture, trade and 
industry, home economics.) 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. (Agriculture.) 
Virginia State College for Negroes, Petersburg, Va. (Negro.) 
(Agriculture, home economics 


West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. (Negro.) (Agri- 
culture, trade and industry, home economics.) 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. (Agriculture, 
trade and industry, home economics 

Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Ill. (Home economics.) 
Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
(Home economics.) 

Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. «3. 


(Home economics.) 
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field of 


IX specialists in the voca- 
tional education, appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, or 

the recommendation of United States 
Commissioner of Education, John W 


Studebaker, are preparing manuals and 
instructional outlines which will be avail- 
able for use by educational advisers and 
teachers in the C. C. C. Camps. These 
men, who have been working in the Offic 
of Education April 1, the 


direction of Dr. J. C. Wright, assistant 


since under 


education, 
Marsh, 


>», Camps, 


commissioner for vocational 
and in cooperation with Dr. C. 5. 
educational director for C. C. ¢ 
are: M. R. Bass, assistant director, Wil- 
liam Hood Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis, chairman; Ray L. Martin, teacher 
trainer for trade and industrial education, 
Texas; C, Ki. Hedden, 
formerly State supervisor of trade and 


University of 


industrial education in Pennsylvania; 


G. A. Glyer, coordinator of part-time 
schools, Wilmington, Del Wayne A 
Adams, formerly teacher of vocational 


agriculture, New Mexico; William M 
Elam, teacher of vocational agriculture, 
Taylor, Tex. 

In 


preparation of teaching material for camp 


connection with the analysis and 


educators, this committee, over a period 


of three months, will confer with com- 


manding officers, educational advisers, 
teacLers, and individual enrollees’ in 
C. C. C. Camps in different sections of 


the country. 

Requests have been made by C. C. C, 
camp educational advisers for teaching 
auto 


manuals forestry, 


repair, auto electricity, carpentry, ele- 


on agriculture, 
mentary bridge construction, house wir- 
ing, masonry, mechanical drawing, con- 
crete radio 


construction, photography, 


servicing, surveying, and cooking. 
Homecrafts 

A revival of homecrafts in Virginia is 

recommended by Hunsdon Cary, a Rich- 

mond attorney, in an engaging pamphlet, 

Old Home Crafts and New 

He formation of 


associations in every county in Virginia, 


Eeonomics. 
advocates homecrafts 
similar to those in existence in Sweden, 
New North Carolina 
In addition, Mr. Cary envisions a central 


Hampshire, and 


office in Richmond or some other city 
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the common welfare of 


He at- 
tention to the fact that the idea of reviv- 


yut for 
the county associations.’’ calls 
ng homecrafts in Virginia meets with the 
approval of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction Sidney B. Hall, and ‘“‘fits 
into his plans by furnishing an outlet not 
now provided by the educational system 
of the Through the Shenandoah 
Workers, a 


’s organization, he 


State.” 


Community Virginia hand- 


craftsmen points out, 
what was once a poverty-stricken moun- 
tain community has been transformed in 
the space of 4 short years into a thriv- 
area. Citing the 


ing, 


self-supporting 


John B. McClelland, newly appointed 
specialist in agricultural education, 
Federal Office of Education. 


contribution which homecrafts have made 


to national prosperity in Sweden, Mr. 
Cary shows how the handcrafts move- 
ment there arose from necessity. He 


shows how it has been promoted, how it 
has spread, the universal interest of people 
in revival of homecrafts, its influence upon 
life of the people, kinds of articles pro- 
duced, and the immense popularity and 


sale these articles have attained. 





Teacher study 


State supervisors of vocational educa- 
tion in home economics, teacher trainers, 
and teachers will be interested in a teacher- 
improvement study 
by the State Department of 


recently completed 
Education 
for Indiana. The purposes of this study 


as outlined in Miscellaneous Publication 
1635, vocational education division, Fed- 


eral Office of Education, were four-fold: 


(1) To discover the more common dif- 
ficulties which prevent good teaching 
in home economies; (2) to locate diffi- 
culties peculiar to the teaching of par- 
ticular subjects; (3) to locate the diffi- 
culties of individual teachers; and (4 


to make a study of the extent and effec- 
tiveness of means used to help the teacher, 
Probable causes 

listed (1) 
failure to make 


and discover new means. 


of teacher difficulties are as: 
Failure to set up goals; (2 
use of best teaching method; (3) lack of 
skill in use of teaching method; (4) in- 
adequate preparation; (5) lack of teaching 
facilities; (6) limited experience and 
training in using best methods; (7) in- 
adequate knowledge of 
and (8) inadequate vocational experience. 
Results of the study are 


and enlightening. 


subject matter; 


both instructive 


Out-of-school youth 


The eagerness with which out-of-school 
farm youth embrace the opportunity to 
attend school and get instruction in agri- 
culture and allied subjects, is illustrated 

The vocational 
this 


in an Arkansas county. 


agriculture teacher in county has 
organized out-of-school youth schools in 
11 centers, with a total enrollment of 365 
boys and girls ranging in age from 15 to 26. 
{n the report of his out-of-school program, 
the teacher in this county says: ‘‘ Other 
places are asking us to come but we are 
carrying as much as we can handle now. 
Our classes are composed of both boys and 
girls. Our meetings open with group sing- 
ing. The boys then retire to one room for 
discussion on an agricultural subject, while 
E.R. A. 


district discuss home 


my wife and the F. teacher in the 
economics subjects 
The cases of some of these 


pitiful, 


with girls.” 


out-of-school farm youth are 


R. B. Smith, assistant supervisor of voca- 


tional agriculture for Arkansas declares. 
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lextile workers retrained 


ece of unemployment 


operation in the 


7 


school during the 
Adult textile workers, throw: 
a result of the in 


warp twisting machin 


vment as 


hreatened with unem- 
gathered into classes 
S] organized for them. Here they 
systematic instruction by 
a Bs man employed by the concern 

the 


herefore interested in 


juces and rents new ma- 
r , and who ist 
rkers who can make effective 
ise of these machines. In this way the 
sters alrea ly employed have been 
ible to retain their jobs, and unemployed 
their old jobs back again. 
Att 1 3; drawn by the Paterson school 
to the fact that these adult workers were 


he same department with 


pils, without any administra- 


New teaching material 


Dr. R W. 


Scrant were 


and Dr. L. I 
appointed to the staff of 
Office of April 1 


ra period of 3 months to prepare sub- 


Roberts 
Education 


for use as teaching material 
. vocational agriculture programs. “This 
, said Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 


of Education, in 


instructional material 


announcing these ap- 
pointments is needed in both the regular 
and emergency teaching programs in 
vocat al agriculture.” 

(mong the subjects on which instruc- 
tional matter will be prepared are the fol- 

ng: Farm mechanics, soil improve- 
ment, e of motion pictures in teaching 
ocational agriculture, use of interpretive 
science in teaching agriculture, improv- 
farm home, soil 


g the farmstead and 


erosion, and rural rehabilitation. 


Dr. Scranton is in charge of teacher 


raining in vocational agriculture’ in 
ta Agricultural College, Fargo 
N, Dal m and Dr. 
professor of agricultural education, Uni- 
Fayetteville, Ark, 


’ 


Roberts is assistant 
\rkansas, 


Housemaids learn 


) 43% 
Prosper lve 


in st UIs 


and employed housemaids 
Mo., are 
things they didn’t know before about their 


: learning 


many 


gs which probably many house- 
learned. 
the 


mselves have 


never 
are learning these things at 
Vocational School. In coopera- 
the Missouri State Board for 
Education this institution has 
selected 
Federal 


tion with 
Vocational 
a course in which 18 girls 


Missouri branch of the 
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. 
Empk ment Service in charge of Miss 
Betty I ‘ re receiving instructio1 
In a kitchen, dining room, living room, 


om set aside for the { 


p irpose a 


these girls are learning som 


thing new about even the smallest duties 


of a housemaid 


example, how to wash dishes at the proper 


temperature; how to take care of silver, 


dishes, and kitchen utensils: make beds 
properly ; clean electric and gas ranges 
care for rugs, woodwork, and furniture; 
and for hardwood, tile, and linoleum 
floors. They get instruction on use and 


care for electrical equipment, such as 


toasters, waffle irons, and mixers; answer- 


ing the te lepl one and doorbell; and bath- 


ing and feeding babies. Finally, when 


unemplove d girls 1! these ¢ lasse shave bee n 





Miss Susan M. Burson, newly appointed 
agent for special home economics 


Federal Office of 
Education. 


groups, 


Miss In- 


man’s help, placed and followed up in 


so trained, they will be, with 


employment. ‘‘ Girls graduated from this 


course’’, Miss Inman says, ‘‘will be able 


to command a higher wage since they will 
have acquired a knowledge and technic 


for which employers will be willing to 
pay.” 

Similar courses for Negroes will be 
opened in September at the Hadley 


School. 


F. F. A. orators 


Each year members of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, national organization of 


boys studying vocational agriculture in 


They are learning, for 


t ted States ‘take to the hust- 
u the annual public-speaking con- 
tests 8s] red by their organization 


Onlv those who have emerged victorious 


from local, sectional, and State contests 
are eligible for the honor of competing in 
held in connection 
ial convention of the F. F. A. 


in Kansas City 


the national contest 
with the an 


Nor do mere subjects 


frighten them Here are some of the 
subjects from which F. F. A. members 
will choose in an attempt to show their 


this 
Equalization of Taxes as a Farm Relief 
Measure; (2) The Present and 


American Farming; 


public-speaking prowess vear: (1 
Future of 


3) Edueation’s Con 


tribution to a Balanced Farm Living; 
(4 Does Controlled Land Utilization 
Hold the Key to Present Farm Problems?: 


Relation to the 
The Back-to-the 
There are others just 


Their 


Farmer: (6 


5) Tariffs 
American 
Land Movement 


2s complicated and 


and 


as brain-taxing 


New staff members 


Two new appointments to the staff of 


the Office of Education have been made 
during the past month. Miss Susan M 
Burson has been appointed agent for 


and Mr. 
McClelland, specialist ir 
education for 


special groups, home economics; 
John B 


cultural 


AagTI- 
part-time and 


evenlng schools 


Miss Burson, who is a graduate in home 
economics from the University of Georgia 
and holds a master’s degree from Teachers 
College, for- 
merly State supervisor of home economics 
for North 


service in 


Columbia University, was 


Carolina. Previous to her 
North Carolina, Miss Burson 
was successively supervising teacher in 
home economics, University of Georgia; 
nssistant State supervisor of home eco- 


nomics for Georgia; and in charge of 


training in home economics, 


Miss 


summer 


teacher 


University of Georgia. Burson’s 


also school 
periods at the University of 
Georgia and the Woman’s College of 
North Carolina 


Mr. 


culture from Ohio State University, from 


experience includes 


teaching 


McClelland is a graduate in agri- 


which institution he received the degree 
Fol- 
lowing graduation he spent 4 years at 
Ohio State in 


agriculture. 


of master of science in education. 
teacher-training work in 
Subsequently, he served 8 
: State 
agricultural education in Ohio, in which 
position he had charge of work in part- 


years as assistant supervisor of 


time and evening schools. For the past 
year Mr. McClelland has been in charge 
of the Federal emergency education for 
adults in Ohio 

Cuarves M. Artuur 
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Education Bills Before Congress 





EDERAL aid to education received 
Congress 


During th 


considerable attention by 
during the past month. 


consideration in the Senate of the Emer 


gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, 
Senator Neely, of West Virginia, offered 
an amendment intended to 
$500,000,000 for school buildings, whict 
amendment failed of adoption. Senator 
Cutting, of New Mexico offered, an amend 
ment, which was adopted by a large ma 
jority on the floor of the 
ing $40,000,000 for the 


schools in the States during the remainde: 


earmna;rer 


Senate, provid 
maintenance of 
of the present school year. This amend- 
ment was stricken from the joint resolu- 
tion in conference between the two Houses 
of Congress. However, the joint resolu 
tion as finally passed and approved by the 
President provides the sum of $300,000, 
000 for ‘‘assistance for educational, pri 

fessional, and clerical persons’’, under 
which assistance can be given to teachers, 
and $900,000,000 for publie projects, in 
the form of loans or grants or both, whic! 
may be used for the erection of publi 
school buildings if approved by the Presi 
President 


dent. The act authorizes the 


to increase these amounts if he finds it 
necessary to do so in order to effectuate 
the purpose of the act. 

In the House of Representatives th 
Committee on Education held 
hearings on bills providing for aid to edu 
but at 


extended 


cation in the States, this writing 


no report has been made on any of the 
numerous bills pending before’ that 
committee. 

Action on bills in Congress during the 
follows: 


past month is as 


Federal aid to education—Grants 


Same as House bill 


2022 


Senate bill 2228. 
6123 and Senate bill 
Lire April 1935) except that it author- 
izes additional annual appropriations for 
agricultural research work in agricultural 
Ss 


SCHOO! 


see 


experiment stations amounting to 
000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1936, 
and for each of the 4 fiscal thers 

after $1,000,000 more than for the pre- 
ceding year, and $5,000,000 for each year 


vears 


thereafter to be allotted to the States 
and Territories on the basis of farm 
population (introduced Mar. 12, 1935, 
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* SUM OF $300,000,000 to Provide Assistance for Educa- 


tional, Professional, and Clerical Persons Approved; Other 


Bills Acted on During Month—By Lewis A. Kalbach 





by Mr. Bankhead, of Alabama, and re- 
ferred to Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry 

Senate bill 2247. Conveys to Univer- 
sity of New Mexico for archaeological 


certain unappropriated lands 
30, 
north, range 4 east, New Mexico principal 

Mar. 14, 1935, by 
Mexico, and referred 


Public 


purpose Ss 


in fractional section township 13 
meridian (introduced 
Mr. Hatch, of New 
to Committee on 


Lands and 


Surveys 


House bill 6871. Senate bill 
2247 above (introduced Mar. 20, 1935, by 
Mr. New 
ferred to Committee on 


Same as 


Mexico, and re- 
Public 


Dempsey, of 
Lands ‘ 


Senate bill 2384.—Makes annual ap- 
propriations for cooperation with the 
States in the promotion of conservation 
education in the public elementary 


high schools, colleges, and uni- 
the 


supery isors, 


schools, 


versities, and in preparation of 


teachers, and directors of 
conservation subjects, as follows, to be 
allotted to States on basis of population 
provided no State shall receive less than 


certain specified amounts: 


For 


and directors of conservation subjects on 


salaries, of teachers supervisors, 


natural resources 


idditiona 
appropriation 

to provide 
minimum to 


State 

136 $1, 000, 000 $114, 000 
1937 1, 500, 000 80, 000 
1938 2, 000, 000 58, 000 
939 2, 500, 000 46, OOO 
1940 s, 000, 000 39, OOO 
1941 3, 500, 000 33, 000 
1942 4, O00, OOO 28, 000 
1943 5, 000, 000 99, 000 
44 and annu there 

ifter 6, 000, 000 77, 000 

For pre paration of teachers, super- 


Visors, and directors of conservation 


subjects on natural resources 


idd 
io 
, te 
1936 $500, OOO $46, OOO 
1937 WwW, OOF 000 
1938 700, OOO 24 m0 
1939 and annually there- 
fter 000. OOF 10. OOO 


The bill follows very cl 
sions of the Vocational Education Act of 


1917 and requires the States or local com- 


sely the provi- 


dollar for dollar the 
the Federal 


The administration of the act is 


munities to match 


funds provided by Govern- 
ment. 
placed in the Federal Office of Education 
to which is given power to approve or 
Mar. 
York 


Education 


disapprove State plans (introduced 
26, 1935, by Mr. Copeland of New 
and referred to Committee on 
and Labor). 

House bill the 
for the remainder of the fiscal year 
of the sum of $25,000,000 of any 
the 


6955.—Authorizes use 
1935 
funds 
appropriated for carrying out pur- 
poses of the Federal Relief 
Act of 1933 to be allotted to the States, 


Territories, and the District of Columbia 


Emerge! cy 


on the basis of need to assist them in the 
maintenance of schools of less than college 
grade; the funds to be disbursed by the 
F. E. R. A. upon certification of the United 
States Commissioner of Education (intro- 
Mar. 22, 1935, by Mr. Deen of 
referred to Committee on 


duced 
Georgia and 
Education). 

House bill 6959.—Authorizes the 
cation of $200,000,000 out of the $4,000,- 
000,000 provided in the Works Relief Act 
to aid public schools and other publie edu- 
cational institutions in the States and the 
District of Columbia on the basis of popu- 
lation and area, in ratio of 60 percent on 


allo- 


the basis of area and 40 percent on the 


basis of population. Said money is to be 
used in the construction and equipment of 
buildings, to provide books and other nee- 
essary supplies to students, and to pay 
salaries of teachers. The funds shall be 


expended under the direction and super- 


[Continued on page >] | 
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Education of Uncle Sam’s Tenants 





NDI 


ol 


— 
R dat 


\pril 8 the 


Associ- 


ated Press reports that 400 young 


from relief 


camps and 


ap- 


200 picked families will sail 


on April 2¢ 


), the first 


con- 


of modern pioneers who will carve 


mes in the fertile Matanuska Val- 

\laska Che Federal Government 

t gh the F. E. R. A. is responsible for 

meering, which in the end will pro- 

each family with a 40-acre tract and 

hem a drawing account of $3,000 to 

Lid in 30 vears. The valley of more 

1 million acres to which they are 

g s said by Government experts to 

f the most fertile in the world. 

l vy residents have been selected by 

G rnment investigators for their previ- 

ecess in earning a living, for their 

cal hardihood and for other pre- 

- sites it is considered residents in 

ew territory should have. If this 

¢ riment is a success it is expected 

that indreds of other families will be 

taken north from marginal and _ sub- 

al lands in the States to cultivate 

the fertile areas in Alaska and to form 
anent settlements there. 

» ool-minded persons immediately be- 

g to wonder what provisions will be 

mad a new country for the children 

of these pioneering families. Taxes will 

it least for some time, be available 

for school support. Nearby districts will 

D ibly have insufficient funds to take 

care of an influx of that number of chil- 

dre Will school facilities have to be 


pr ied 


through 


eontri 


butions of 


different families on the project? 


the 


s situation is typical of a number of 


eme 


regency 


fe ears which have 

DI ems in the edueati 
as children For 

re tation and 

ects help rural families 

Ss irginal lan 


re productive 


nto 
S( is tor 


Le. 


these 


more 


children are 


areas. 


fertile 


brought al 
of 


example, r 


yn 


land-settlement | 


on margina 


When t 
distr 
not 


adults 


projects of the last 


out 
as 
ural 
roj- 
l or 


is to acquire new homes 


hey 


icts, 


ordinarily 
Local resources in small rural 


districts cannot be expanded to take care 


0 irge 


numbers of additional children. 


The families moving into the new district 


lo t have 


tuition or 


SCHOOL 


resources Sl 


to establish new 
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ifficient to 
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pay 


The 


* ASSISTANT Commissioner of Education, Bess Goody- 


koontz, Explains Why Provision of Education for Children 


on 148 Federal Projects Is a Critical Problem 





prope rty Oo Lo imove Is 


which they n 


federally owned and frequently does not 


become taxable for a long period of vears. 
The 


following letter from a school official 


illustrates the problem: 

Our } ] j ric ha i er u roble Yi 
hand resu {f the Federal land-settlement pre 
gra I e new land under the Vale proje rhe 
new families that came in during the past year now 
seem to have more children of school age than they 
have d irs Consequently the older part of the d 
trict bear the educational cost of these children 
Che new land to start with is assessed at the very low 
figure round $2.50 per acre This is an induce- 
men © settlement as the land does not reach full 
productivity till after 2 or 3 years. But also as a 
result the amount we realize for school purposes 
pitiably smal 

rt ear when school opened I found 110 more 
students waiting for me than I had one yearago. My 


facilities are 


ind | have 


We cannot 


the present rate of increase 


taxed to the limit right now, 


pressed one outside room into use carry 


on another year at 
i result of Feder 


What can you do 


These children are here as 
They 


for then 


il plan 


ning need an education 


Tax local schools 


Fe leral 


upsetting 


Construction projects under 


auspices sometimes result in 


the 


tween school facilities and the number of 


balance, at least temporarily, be- 


children for whom provisions are needed, 


since they bring in very large numbers 
of workers for a space of a few years, 
many of whom bring their families. 


Some are employed oa Government proj- 


ects; some come to work in the new town 
or community adjacent to the project. 
Some live on Government property; 
some nearby. But inevitably they tax 
the resources of the local schools which 
must then attempt to secure assistance 


either through State or Federal funds or 
The 


difficulty. 


tuition. fol'owing ‘etters 
the The first 


comes from the State superintendent 


through 
illustrate one 

in 
a western State. 


In Valley County we have a very serious situation 


Since the Fort Peck Dam project has been started 
many families have moved into Valley County It is 
going to be impossible to take care of these additional 


children for the coming year because the families did 


after March 1, at which the 
taken, so this 


to take care of many 


rt ve in until time 


operty assessment is leaves Valley 
viditional families with 
no additional revenue 

{ small town has sprung up right on the edge of the 
Ihe 


town known as °* 


houses and other this new 


New Deal 


property 
after March | 


in 


were built 


Can you give us any assistance in helping to educate 
the children living in the territory that adjoins the land 
n the project for the Fort Peck Dam? 


Another comes from « county super- 
j State. It 


When the budget was made in June conditions were 


intendent in a western Says: 


so unsettled it was impossible for district no. 2 to make 


iny arrangements At that time there were only about 


children that did not belong to the district, so the 


budget was n 
dren Now t 


vide out just to take care of the district chil- 
here are 50 or more children of school age, 


ind the parer 


ts of course are getting very impatient for 
the schools 


something to be done concerning They 


would be very willing to donate their labor free in put- 
ting up 


1 building or two for school purposes, but they 


do not have the money for the material, nor for desks, 
textbooks, and other supplies, nor for teachers’ salaries 
These people would not be at the dam site if it were not 


for this construction and it 1 Govern- 


should be 
tablish schools for the children by the Federal 


is thoroughly 


ment project; therefore, an appropriation 


Crovernment 
Still another letter comes from a super- 
intendent of schools in a Texas town. 


As superintendent of schools at Red Bluff, where the 
$2,000,000 dam project is being carried out, we have some 
with 


50 pupils 1 prospect of 250 pupils here as children 


of the employed. We have no money to take care of 
them and the State department of education asked me 
to write you as to how we are to proceed to get Federal 
sid to help pay teachers and to build a building. We 
have no building to teach in 


The problem 


These 
lem of long standing. 
for providing 
children of Government employees living 


Federal property ? 


to 
Who is responsible 
facilities for 


letters seem restate a prob- 


educational 


on Government em- 
ployees in the national parks, lighthouses, 
veterans’ hospital reservations, reservation 
dams, Army and Navy posts and reser- 
vations have for a number of years sought 
to this 
taxes are not available for school support 
Should 


nearby 


some solution problem. Since 
how should schools be financed? 
Should 


the 


parents pay tuition? 


local schools assume responsibility 
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on the ground that a Government project 
will 
equalization funds provide for childr 
the Fe 
contributior 


bring in business? Should State 
of Federal employees? Should 
eral Government make any 

This year a bill has been introduced in 
the Senate (S. 2190) ‘ 


educational facilities for certain children 


to provide publie 


where adequate educational facilities aré 
lacking.”” Jt authorizes an appropriatio: 
of $3,000,000 to be apportioned by the 
United States Office of the 
several States and Territories for admii 


Education to 


istration by the State superintendents or 
Althoug 
the wording is not entirely clear, it seems 


commissioners of education 
to provide for two groups of children 

the children of Federal employees residing 
on Federal property, and the children of 
other persons residing on Federal prop 
control of a: 
Federal proj 
March 4, 


Committee on 


erty or property under the 
agency participating in a 
ect. This bill, introduced on 
has been the 
Education and Labor, but 


referred to 
at the present 
time no hearings have been held. 

Just what this bill would mean to the 
individual States 
difficult to discover, since 
ports are not available of the number of 


and ‘Territories it is 


complete re- 
children now living on Government 
property for whom educational provisions 
have had to be those 
through usual tax 
We know that the situation 
one in some States, involving thousands 
Federal 
the 
inquiry to 


made other than 


means of support 


is a critical 


of children on a score or more of 
projects. In 
Office of 
State superintendents to secure informa- 
tion regarding the education of children 
living on Federal 
tions, or on undeveloped territory near 
Federal ex- 
tremely hard to collect locally, since the 
situations are subject to constant fluctu- 
ation. 
ever, list 148 Federal projects on which 
there are than 12,000 children of 
school age now being educated in public 
schools at a cost of half a 
million. 


February of this year 


Education sent an 


Government reserva- 


projects. Information is 


Early replies from 17 States, how- 
more 


more than 
An additional section of the inquiry 
secured information on how the expenses 
of these educational are 
being met in the various States. 
States, Georgia and South Dakota, report 


programs now 


Two 


that they require children living on Fed- 
eral reservations to pay tuition for attend- 
ing public schools. It is known that simi- 
lar local requirements are made in a num- 
ber of other States. At least eight States 
report that the public schools of large 
cities accommodated children from nearby 
Federal reservations charging 
tuition. In two States, Maine and New 
Jersey, the State reimburses school dis- 


without 
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Information regarding the education of children living on Federal > Cy 
ment reservations or on undeveloped (and usually tax-exempt) territory 
near Federal projects in 17 States, 1934-35! 

Amour 
Number of 0n4_25t , = 
' children | srw es 
Number of ing on reser- | Urrent cost 
: Federal proj- adhe salgges for education 
State ects involving ve sir dhs < f children in 
children Be ke 2 : * volved; based 
FOmM hhc» n aver e 
1 te t 

\ 2 $5, 481. 89 

ATI ] 19 6, 225. 98 

Ark 4 240. 00 

Ly 1 750. 00 

Lou 216 000 200, 000. 00 

M é 5 5 186. 50 

M ¢ 5 s 9, 394. 00 

Mi l 40, 000. 00 

Nevada 2 R74 56. 840. 00 

New Ha 4 24 2, 714. 54 

New Jerse 6 1 70 g 

OT 3 104 23. 466. 00 

Pe I 4 2 556. 50 

Ie l 218 10, 558. 39 

Vir 23 44 40. 576. 13 

Wa »s 2, 240 146, 106. 18 

W 2 87 2, 739. 00 

7 States 148 2 92 540. 49 
Che tabulation was made by Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 
e number of projects reported for Louisiana indicates parishes in which projec ur ated; the 
number of children involved is estimated. 








tricts for the loss sustained due to there 
being tax-exempt federally owned land in 
the district. In certain cases, particularly 


in connection with present emergency 
projects, the Federal Government is now 
assisting financially in providing schools 
for children of persons employed on Gov- 
ernment projects. 


Reclamation ruling 


In October 1934 the Secretary of the 
Interior brought to the President's atten- 
tion a number of 
federal 
which had produced emergency conditions 
At that 
certain 


specific examples of 


Government recovery activities 


in the nearby school districts. 


President authorized 


time +} e 
Government bureaus to take care of the 
school proy 


isions on the projects for which 


they were This has been 


responsible. 
done in a number of the most difficult sit- 
uations. For example, this ruling made 
it possible for the Bureau of Reclamation 
to provide school facilities for the children 
of workers on its construction jobs, any 
expenditures made therefor to be included 
as a part of the cost of the particular proj- 
ect affected. The 


re ported in this connection: 


Bureau of Reclama- 


tion 


In the est shment of this policy, however, it is not 
xd that school is to be provided at the 

vernment for the overflow due to the 
nemployed, and it will be necessary for 
inties to formulate their plans for tak- 
‘iidren of settlers on the projects. 
[hese settlers are potential taxpayers and it is as- 
their residence is established with a view to 
permanency 


At the present time arrangements have 


been made or are under way for school 


provisions for workers’ children at Boulder 
Dam, the Grand Coulee Dam project in 
the All-American Canal 
project in Southern California, and the 
Agency Valley Dam on the Vale project 
At the Grand Coulee Dam a 
grade school building to accommodate the 
pupils living in the Government engineers’ 


Washington, 


in Oregon. 


camp is in course of construction under 
a contract awarded to American Builders, 
of Seattle, Wash. The 
under which the Grand Coulee Dam is 
being constructed requires the contractors 


Ince., contract 


to provide school facilities for residents 
in the contractors’ camp. The contrac- 
tors have accordingly appointed a tem- 
porary school board whose acts will be 
considered official by the State depart- 


ment of education until such time as a 


permanent school district may be formed. 
Such contract arrangements as this for 
schools are contemplated as a part of the 
all future Fed- 
eral construction jobs undertaken by the 


primary consideration in 


Bureau of Reclamation whenever they are 
warranted by the scope and nature of the 
project to be undertaken. 

This provides an excellent solution for 
the 


with one group of Government projects: 


educational problem in connection 
Namely, temporary assistance under Govy- 
ernment auspices until the project results 
in a permanent, school revenue producing 
Other 
have yet to work out as satisfactory ar- 


community. types of projects 
rangements for the thousands of children 
who are, at least temporarily, the Federal 
Government’s tenants. 
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One Teacher’s View of C.C. C. 





- L Lire readers will be interested 
ar ng statement oj a teacher 

s associated with the Cinlian Con- 

Corps educational staff in East 

Conn. This isa repo t of one 


ez perience and his pe ‘sonal ViEW- 
thmitted fi 


Dp thlication aL s« HOO! 





Civilian Conserva- 


CAME into the 
n Corps in search of reality. | 
vanted a job that needed doing. | 


re d of te aching a lot of twaddle that 


wanted or needed. Suppose the 
learn all about Caesar’s attack on 
Gauls? Suppose they know the de- 
of the Battle of Leipzig? Is there 


nt to it all? Despite the fact that 


| is considered liberal and progressive 
ew that tradition held reality outside 


door I have faith in the work of the 


tired of the formal 
When the pupils 


Most of all, I had 


I real sociology. 


1 to discuss an item of immediate 
rest there was no time. We had either 
st it into some connection with the 


subject at hand or toignore it. Davy after 
labored on the mole hill thinking 
the We 


discarded the dates and im- 


re ascending mountain. 
1 have 
ble names to discuss the social and 
Does it matter who 


omic revolutions. 


soned the foresighted philosopher? 
As a result of our swashing in the stagnant 
re limits we missed a pleasant voyage 

to present-day problems. 
Finally, the society and professional as- 


the 


ition 


with faculty was dry. It 
all shop talk of a selfish and dusty 
little 


philosophy, 


I There was interest in or 


ledge of politics, and 
The front page was a stranger 


\ few 


g with their subjects. 


em. had a dab of information 
The weekly 
tilts. 


The older and better-paid teachers were 


ngs were ox-cart-automobile 
v and ignorant professionally, always 
e defensive They asked questions 
iggestions which would have 
Instead of 
the 


made s 
appropriate 20 vears ago. 
light they refuge in 


sought 
| . 
shadows. 


[ had planned to spend the summer in a 


Maine paper mill. Here would be reality 
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* HOW Henry L. Farr Searched for Reality and Found 


it in Civilian Conservation Corps in East Hartland, Conn. 





But | joined the 
the ©. ©. 4 


of the starkest tv pe. 


©. C. C. in February from 
which no boy is dismissed for being unable 
to memorize the present indicative active 
third person plurals. On cold mornings I 
miss the apartment, and the boys at the 
talks 


But 


card tables often break in on our 


around the recreation hall fire place. 
this is real life. 


We teach civics from the newspapers, 
the text we all use as soon as we leave 
school. We argue principles and cause 


and effect. We try to see a matter in its 


proper place as part of the whole scheme 
We try 
on a trifling tangent. 
mulled book 


always one or two boys who show up ans 


to avoid scurrving off 
And 
facts get me by. 


of things. 
no annually 


There are 


narrow or weak points in my presentation. 


What could be more real than our per- 
work? What 
and questionnaires amount to when a boy 


sonal interview do charts 


is down and out? When a boy must earn 


his living by his hands? Here we have 
250 boys faced with the necessity of earn- 
And they hope for a little 


more than mere existence as they go along. 


ing their way. 


\ neat pile of carefully penned documents 
will bring no bread. We must know about 
the N. R. the 


cities, the price of shoes, and employment 


A., the relief situation in 
figures. A formal, impersonal educational 
adviser would be run out of camp. 

\ll attendance on educational matters 


We 


which can arouse faith in those boys who 


is voluntary. must offer material 
have looked askance at the offerings and 
methods ef the public schools. ‘* It’s good 
for you’’, ‘* you need it’’, and ‘‘it will heip 
you get a job” are old bromides which cut 
no ice here. 

Coming to camp has brought me nearer 
to the meaning of life. I[ have seen a 
forest and a dozen fields burst into green 
life. 


don gay colors to skip away. 


I have seen a mountain side of leaves 
Our camp is 
a lesson in itself. Wood and water has to 
be carried. The floor is cold in the morn- 


ing and the windows are contrary. Do we 


scold the janitor? We go into the matter 
ourselves, 

The 
be the first step toward a school without 
We 


promptness, and tolerance. 


(And that is my lesson in reality, 
Civilian Conservation Corps may 
diplomas and credits. emphasize 


We 


hope the boys learn to spend their powers 


courtesy, 


with foresight and judgment 





* Study Children’s Reading 


ONE of the most interesting and profitable 
activities of the Lawson McGhee Library 


n Knoxville, Tenn., 


is a series of study 
for both 
white and Negro parents living in Knox- 


courses in children’s reading 
ville and Knox County, which receives its 
service from the Lawson MeGhee 


Miss Helen 


rian, has furnished this office some details 


library 
Library Harris, the libra- 
of this project, which has been in existence 
for 2 years. 

The courses are conducted by librarians 
both 


The leaders, parents, and teachers discuss 


from public and school libraries. 
together the problems of children’s read- 
ing; they read many of the standard and 
some of the newer books for children. A 
satisfactory completion of the course is 
the State Department of 
Education, through its vocational division, 


the 


recognized by 


with certificate which it offers .for 


work in parent education. 





* Congress at Prague 


THE United States will be officially repre- 
sented at the Sixth International Congress 
Education to be held at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, September 2 to 
6, 1935 


on Commercial 


Twelve delegates to represent 
this country will be recommended by the 
Department of the Interior and the De- 
partment of Commerce. An extensive 
tour of Czechoslovakia and an organized 
course upon commerce, industries, and 
Czechoslovakia 


with the 


commercial education in 


are planned in connection 


Congress. 
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Education in the News 





CADEMIC freedom and 


allegiance by teachers 


oaths of 
stand out 
the hundreds 
Fed- 
from 
Press Intelli- 
gence and from other sources. What is 
What aroused news- 
upon it? Why 
educators being sought out to pledge alle 


like sore fingers in 
of newspaper clippings reaching the 
eral Office of 
“Uncle Sam’s”’ 


Education 
Division of 


recently 


academic freedom? 
papers to comment are 
giance to their country, under compulsion 
of State legislation? 

The Atlantic City N. E. A. 
stirred the thoughts of not 


meeting 
only many 
school people but also many editors on 
the subject of academic freedom. Com- 
missioner of Education Studebaker’s dec- 
laration freedom is the 


not 


that ‘academic 
freedom of the learner to learn and 
the freedom of the professor to profess 
stimulated other views and expressions. 
“Neither teachers nor public should be 
free to impose upon the other their opin- 
ions as to the truth”’, we learn from the 
Dayton (Ohio) News, March 3. ‘Once 
that principle is understood, given 
effect, by both teachers and public, the 
problem of ‘academic freedom’ 


and 


is solved.”’ 


“se 6* = 6©*© «6©it¢ might well be wished 
that all teachers would teach fascism, 
teach absolutism, in the sense that they 
afforded students opportunity to learn 


what such anti-American doctrines mean, 
what are their consequences, what is the 
condition of the people who live under 
with 
the fruits of our own ideals of liberty and 
For it is tne truth, the whole 
truth, that will vindicate our ideals and 
keep us a free people. The more clearly 
these fallacies understood, the 
the danger of succumbing to them. The 
menace is not in 
ignorance.”’ So states the 
Herald, March 8. 

The Milwaukee Journal, 
March 24, expressed the opinion of a 
University of Wisconsin 
charges 6f communism and radicalism in 
America’s colleges, and among students. 
‘“‘Next time you hear these exaggerated 
charges, remember that we 


them, and to contrast their fruits 


freedom. 


are less 


but in 
World 


enlightenment, 


Omaha 


Wisconsin 


student on 


students are 


children from the homes of Wisconsin. 
We are your sons and daughters, and your 
neighbors’ sons and daughters. What 


kind of students are there at the univer- 
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failure. Be 


* A BIRDSEYE View of Trends and Activities of Ameri- 


can Education as Seen in Columns of Many Newspapers, 


Compiled by John H. Lloyd 





A college professor recently sent the follow- 
ing note to the editor: “‘In my judgment the 
service ‘Education in the News’ as published 
on page 126 of the February issue of SCHOOL 
worthwhile. 
would 
it gives ideas as to the activities 


LIFE, 27s very much 


that 


It gives 


information not otherwise be 
available " 
of others, and example 8 of both success and 
give both 


good mews and bad TLEWS. We 


sure to educational 
must have 


” 
our pers pet tive. 





sity? 
from W 


shall ve reap.’”’ 


I must say the kind you sent here 


isconsin homes, for ‘As ve sow, So 


Oaths of allegiance 


The American Legion and several other 
patriotic organizations appear to be 
the States 
requiring teachers to pledge the oath of 
An Annapolis, Md., _ dis- 
patch in the Washington Herald, March 
21, is headlined, ‘‘ Legion to fight to force 
Officers of the 


auxiliary other 


pressing for legislation in 


allegiance 


teacher oath. American 


Legion and patriotic 
bill to 


require all teachers in public schools and 


organizations are sponsoring a 
colleges to take the oath of allegiance.”’ 


A ‘Hardy 


Eve ning 


the 
termed 


Perennial”’ Baltimore 
March 14, this 
Legion effort in Maryland, ‘‘ That hardy 
the bill to teachers in 
Maryland to take a formal oath of alle- 


Sun, 


perennial, force 


giance, bloomed again in Annapolis 


yesterday’, the editorial said. ‘Imagine 
a spring during which the crocuses and the 
daffodils failed 
That is what a 


Annapolis 


mysteriously to bloom. 
legislative session at 
like the 


appearance of a bill to force teachers to 


would be without 


take an oath of allegiance. The bill is an 
absurd one, yet it has come somehow to be 
an essential part of the State’s legislative 
scenery.’ 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, March 15 
reported that an ‘‘oath of allegiance is to 


be taken by every school teacher, college 


professor, or instructor in any Delaware 


educational institution 

State funds. The bill was sponsored by 

the D. A. R.” (it passed the House). 
What 


into the day’s news recently. 


supported DV 


again came 


Columbu 


teachers can teach 


(Ohio Evening Dispatch, March 7, re- 
ports: ‘‘Within the last week a 32-year- 
old representative challenged the lav 


with a bill to repeal the ban upon teach- 
ing the theory of evolution in the public 
(of 


the opposition of the 


schools Tennessee only to be met 


with 76-vear-old 
legislator who led the forces in favor of 
the statute. It still is unlawful to teac! 


the Darwinian theory there. In the mean- 


time, the young school teacher, J. T 
Scopes, around whom the trial in Dayton, 
Tenn., revolved, and loser in the court 


fight, is now employed as a geologist by 
the State of Texas.” 


Forums—<Adult education 


Here’s a new argument in favor of 
adult education, credited to a woman, and 
the Herald, 


‘Eighty percent of the parents 


published in 
March 30. 
in Washington didn’t go to high school, 
but 


Wasi ington 


their children are forging ahead in 
education and in many cases are treating 
their mothers and fathers as intellectual 
inferiors. They are becoming law breakers 
in the home. This is the stepping stone 


to becoming lawbreakers outside the 


home. The remedy is more and more 
adult education.” 

“The Binghamton (N. Y 
only one of its type in the country ‘which 
not 
the Binghamton Sun, March 8. 


Forum is the 


has beén subsidized’’’, according to 

‘Continued success of the Springfield 
forums is an exceedingly healthy sign”’ 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, March 
“At virtually every 
lecture the hall is filled to capacity.”’ 

Newark’s Star Eagle, March 16, 
‘There is great need today for revival of 
the town meeting idea. 


9, informs readers. 
says 


There are many 
problems that should be brought home to 
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IS ONnIL\ 


ong 


text- 
s ibject truthfully, 


. terest in college and uni- 

educat will want to read this 
t appearing in the Lawrence 
Telegram, March 9. ‘“ 


la, radicalism, and gush 


paganaa 
g peddled in our country. It is an 
te commentary upon the his 
O igher institutions of learning 
of this colorful talk is coming 
We wonder what the found 
ese institutions would think if 
‘ 1 hear the teachings emanating 
se colleges 
Frank, quoted by the Milwaukee 


Mar 


appeared 


oreat 


scl 


ch 20, said, ‘‘ The play boy 


t big 
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he financial 


OOILs 


An 


the Washington Dail { 


3,500,000 
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Apr l **Summer 
v I nearly 

e snow. still 

the Federal Office 

1 today Cost of 


s open 


CcTIsIS 


iteresting 


press 


lacing 


re- 


vacations are 


lies on 


of 


keeping 


sche ol 
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Education 


the 


Was placed at $31,800,000, 


nately that of a battleship.” 


in the 


wmounces 


Por tland 
‘Crowd 


enenht ol schools.’’ 


willing 


He 
of 


to pay 


ald, 


1,000 


sales 


the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 
1, comes this bulletin: ‘‘ There ar 
89 children in Oklahoma that must 
» from the State if they are to 
e a full 8 months’ school term 
al - this involves 838 
70 counties.”’ 
Mavor LaGuardia in New York 
according to a New York Ameri- 
ping of March 3, “received a 
revealing that if schools were 


1 to efficiency of 1931, the present 


564.865. 


nas 
a 


: | 
would 


nave 


While an increase of 53,965 


developed 


to 


since 


be 


1931, 


increased 


the 
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‘Ag 


gast i ing profession is without 
eco ‘ ritv, it can be neither worth 
while nor efficient, Clyde Kiker, executive 
secre rv of the Toledo Teachers’ Federa 
tion declared at a meeting of the Lucas 
( ¢ Teachers lederation Tole 
Ve Bee, Mar 1Y The Cle velar i 
sc hor board late today voted to seek a 
Sp al elec on to restore school-teache! 
und em} ee salaries to the 1932 level | 
means of a 2.5- mill levy estimated to 
raise $2,500,000 the Cleveland Ohio 
News, of March 18, announced. 

\ headline in the Bayonne N. J 
Times, March 16: ‘‘ Mavor urges trustees 


Res 


of half of cut would be retroactive 


vote 5 pe reent school pas raise 


toratior 





Education Bills Before Congress 


AOS | 


('ontinued from page | 


of of Treasury, 
Secretary of the Interior, and Director of 
the F. E. R. A. (introduced Mar. 22, 1935, 
Mr. Robsion of Kentucky and referred 


to Committee on 


visiol the Secretary the 


by 
Keducation 


Federal aid for specified local 
school districts—Grants 


Additional bills providing funds to local 
buildings on 
be 


therein 


school 


for 
Indian 


districts 
the 
to 


: . 
school 


at children shall 


conditior 


schools maintained 


admitted 


were introduced as follows: 


House bili 6651.—$10,000 to Queets, 
Wash. Mr. Wallgren 
Senate till 19S. $50,000 to Duchesne 


County school _ district, Utah Mr 
King 

Senate bill 2462 $101,000 to Worley, 
Idaho Mr. Borah 

House bill 7266.—Same as Senate bill 


2462 Mr. White 

On March 19, 1935, the House Com 
mittee on Indian Affairs reported favor- 
ably on 13 such local bills and on April 9 


reported House bill 6651. Another was 
passed by the Senate on March 29, 1935 

On April 4 and 5 the Senate Committee 
Affairs reported favorably 7 


on Indian 


such loca! bills. 
Government institutions 


bill 2399. 


Commonwealth 


Senate Authorizes citizens of 
the of the 
Islands to receive instruction at the United 
Military 
of said Commonwealth (introduced Mar 


Philippine 


States Academy at the expense 


27, 1935, by Mr. Sheppard, of Texas, 
and referred to Committee on Military 
\ffairs). 

Senate bill 2105.—Provides for addi- 
tional cadets at United States Military 


Academy (passed Senate, Apr. 9, 1935). 


Office of Education 


\ i CS the Office 


hori 


of Educa to conduct a study and dis- 
sen ite its findings and recommenda- 
tions regarding suitable aviation instruc- 
tion courses for the public schools and to 
collect and disseminate other information 
regarding aviation Authorizes the Com 
mil oner of Education to employ the 
necessary personnel (introduced Mar. 18, 
1935, | Mr. Kennev of New Jersey and 
referred to Committee on Education 
Senate bill 219¢ lo enlarge the oppor- 
tunities for the blind Same as House 
bill 4688 ee ScuHoou Lire for March 
1935) (introduced Mar. 8, 1935, by Mr 


lexas and referred to Com- 


and 


Sheppard of 


mittee on Education Labor 


Miscellaneous 


bill 


appro- 


House bill 
authorizes an additional 
of SS41,000 


>? 260 Social security 


annual 


priatio! for the vocational 


rehabilitation of persons disabied in in- 
dustry or otherwise and their return to 
civil employment, making the total 


amount authorized $1,938,000 per annum. 
Authorizes, of $20,000 
im for administrative purposes in 


the Reha- 


an increase 


also, 
per ann 
carrying 


bilitation 


out the provisions of 
Act 


Authorizes an annual appropriation of 
$2,850,000 for cooperation with the States 


in locating crippled children and in 


providing medical, surgical, corrective, 
and other services and care, and facilities 
for diagnosis, hospitalization, and after 
for children who are crippled or are 
to 
also, an annual appropriation 


the 


care 


suffering from conditions which lead 


crippling; 
of $1,500,000 


States 


for cooperation with 


in establishing, extending, and 


strengthening, in rural areas, public-wel- 
fare services for the protection and care of 
homeless, dependent, and neglected chil- 
dren, and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent. The bill places the adminis- 
tration of these two appropriations with 
the Children’s Bureau and provides that 
to the 


States or local communities must provide 


with respect crippled children 


for not less than half of the expenses, and 


with respect to dependent children the 
Federal funds ‘‘shall be expended for 
payment of part of the costs of county 
and local child-welfare services in rural! 


areas”’ 4, 1935, by Mr 
Doughton of North Carolina and referred 
re- 


introduced Apr 


to Committee on Ways and Means; 
ported favorably Apr. 5, 1935). 
bill 1023 

instructor in military 
D.C 


] 935 


for 
tactics in Washing- 


Senate Provides salary 


ton, high schools (passed Senate, 


Apr 
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Indian Education 





* 


ap mp oS Gp 


KOMOKI of the Cliffs, a Pueblo India 
story by Isis Harrington, a former teacher 
in the Indian 
Indian children, and published by Charles 
Scribners Sons, was selected by the Com- 
mittee of the Institute of Graphie Arts in 
New York as one of the 50 best-illustrated 
books of the year. 

H. Holst, Indiar 


schools, writes in the foreword: ‘‘ Here is 


Service, illustrated by 


John supervisor of 
a story of the everyday life of the children 
of the cliffs and their parents 
people living patiently, contentedly, hap- 
pily. 
their fundamental aspects 
of the teacher to the 
art. 

“An unpretentious book of elemental 


a simple 


Ethnology, sociology, economies in 
the approach 


application of his 


truth and living experience, with feeling, 
action, color. No one, better the 
author, is prepared to write such a story, 
true to life and tribal traditions. She has 
known the Hopis in their homes, their 


than 


children in her classes and at their play 


children who have been interested with 
her in this work; have helped her with 
story and illustration. It must appeal to 
children of all ages, and to the older ones 
who still find pleasure in the contempla- 


tion of life in its elemental aspects. ”’ 


A limited of Indian Land 
Problems and Policies, a reprint from the 
Report of the Land Planning Committee 
of the National Resources Board, is now 
available Com- 
missioner, Office of Indian Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


supply 


on request. Address: 


An IECW forest supervisor in a camp 
in a tamarack swamp reports that upon 
completion of arecreation building, 1 night 
a week was set aside for night school, but 
the 
fied the plea that school be held 2 nights. 
Teachers 


interest of those in attendance justi- 


One hundred men are enrolled. 
recruited from the various county schools 
within driving distance are augmented by 
such experts as the telephone lineman, 
forester, civil engineer, and camp physi- 
cian. The camp holds classes in hygiene 
for the camp at large and also holds special 
first aid for truck drivers and 


classes in 


crew leaders. Classes alternate so that 
| night may be devoted to general forestry 
to 


another to the proper methods of measur- 


subjects, another road engineering, 


ing and estimating timber, and another to 
proper co! struction of telephone lines. 


Tractor classes are being held at five of 


the Indian vocational schools, each ex- 
tending for a period of 6 weeks. Twelve 
men have been assigned to each class 


from reservations in the region served 


by each school, the men now being em- 


ployed in tractor repair work on emer- 


gency conservation, road, or irrigation 


work. Instructors have been furnished 


the manufacturers of the 
of in the 
short tractor 


the schools by 


various makes tractors used 


service. These courses in 
repair work are the forerunners of other 
short courses in the repair of farm ma- 
elementary 


will 


chinery, automobile repair, 


carpentry, and cement work which 


be offered in the vocational schools. 





F. F. A. Bulletin Board 


[Continued from page 202] 


Missouri 

Out in the good old Ozark State is a 
new department of vocational agriculture 
and a new chapter of F. F. A., located in 
the town of Vienna. These 
**radio-minded.”’ 
radio in the chapter room and listen in 
regularly on the agricultural programs 


lads are 


They have their own 


Sometimes they invite other classes to join 


214 


the 


are 


in possibilities in 
they 
plans to install a centralized radio system 


them. Believing 


radio education now making 
in the school building so that each room 

The 
That’s 
a real accomplishment for a new chapter. 
Kansas 


will have a loud speaker of its own. 


boys will do the work themselves. 


The Hoyt, Kans., chapter displayed its 
dramatic ability recently in a Kansas Day 
program with a pageant, Kansas Through 
the 


Centuries. The period covered was 





chief’s 


Indian 


1835 to 1935. An 


tume was used in the pageant, as well : 


COS- 


is 


a rifle made in 1836, and a shawl 125 
vears old. 
Utah 


J. Phelon Malouf, 
National F. F. 
test, was a speaker at the recent mid-vear 
Sankers Asso- 


winner of 


1934 
A., public speaking con- 


the 


meeting of the Utah State 
ciation at Salt Lake City. 





Education in Turkey 
[Continued from page 201] 
under- 


is 


Istanbul 


going a radical reform that was begun by 


The University of 


the abolition of the former university on 
July 31, 1933, and the foundation of the 
The 


object of the reform is to transform the 


new university in its place. main 
institution from a passive center of learn- 
ing to a more active center of research 
and investigation. Only a small per- 
centage of the professors and instructors 
of the former university was taken over 
the 
Over 40 foreign professors, most of whom 
that for 


political reasons were forced to surrender 


by newly constituted institution. 


are German citizens, racial or 
their chairs in German universities, were 
emploved and the staff was reenforced by 
the of 


ments to whom formerly it was definitely 


inclusion younger deseryv ing ele- 


closed. 

The university has lost much of its 
academic autonomy, a rather unusual 
situation that is only transitory for the 


period of the reform. Its exact preroga- 


tives and status will be determined by 
special law later. All decisions of the 
teaching staff must be sanctioned by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction before 
they can be effective. Moreover, the 


university’s budget, more than twice that 
of the former institution, is now included 
with the budget of the Ministry. 

As for educational finance, money for 
primary schools is obtained by taxation 
the rate of which is fixed by each vilayet 
according to its needs, though the amount 
set aside by the vilayet for such schools 
is subject to the approval of the Ministers 
of the Interior and of Public Instruction. 
Official secondary, higher, and professional 
education are supported by the national 
In addition, 
spent annually by private Turkish, mi- 
nority, and foreign The totals 
in Turkish pounds ($4.40 at par) for each 


Treasury. large sums are 


schools. 


of these four categories during the fiscal 
year 1932-33 were: 


Primary schools TL 12, 645, 169 
Secondary institutions of various kinds 4, 354, 220 
Higher and professional institutions 2, 287, 046 


19, 286, 435 





Total publie funds 


5, 259 


Private, minority, and foreign schools 3, 5 


22, 831, 694 


Total... 
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The Colleges 





UNIVERSITY of 


< t rstudet 


Texas. 
tat the University of Texas 


ear, of which $59.43 is 


The per capita 


$230 for ay 


t of the legislative appropriation 
$453,000 of tax money as the State’s 
part of the running expenses of the insti- 
7,622 students are enrolled. The 

t iget for resident instruction for 
current year is $1,403,000, including 
$610,000 out of the university’s available 


ru 1, a 


d $340,000 from fees for running 


\ ent te 


pur The general secretary of 


ernational Student Service will 


id a tour of the Soviet Union and Ger- 
viling on the steamship Normandie, 
from New York on June 22 and returning 
Au t 19 The inclusive price of the 
t r is $449 to visit Zoist, London, Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, Dnioproghos, Sevastopol, 
Yalt Odessa, Kiev, Warsaw, Berlin, 
and Paris For $86 additional, students 
’ sit the Rhine, the Saar, Munich, 
and Nuremberg For further informa- 
t iddress the N.S. F. A. Travel Bureau, 
8 West 40th Street, New York Citv. 
l ty of Kansas.—Of the 3,970 
students registered this fall, 39 have now 


wit iraw! 
et \ 


IK is are 


on account of illness, finances, 
2 of the 105 counties in 
Missouri 


out-of-State enrollments with 512 


¢ xcept 


represented. leads 


students The gain of students over 
t vear’s figures is 43 women and 214 
Only 4 of the 417 students from 

farms intend to be farmers. 
University of Michigan The living 


graduates on October 1, 1933, numbered 
19.395, nongraduates 31,443, a total of 


80,838 alumni distributed throughout the 


United States and 67 foreign countries; 
alumni known to be deceased 
0,231 make a grand total of 101,069. 
University of Nebraska. sv request the 
ersity is preparing courses to take 
care of every class of student enrolled in 


tha €> <> 3 Nebraska. The 


camps in 


extension division plans to offer to those 
students who have not completed the 
eighth grade the opportunity of register- 


g many elementary school subjects. 
taken 


correspondence are being especially 


ntary subjects that can be 


built for students on the adult level and 
are being tested and checked with adult 
classes and individual adult students. 
High-school courses built along the lines 


pery ised correspondence are offered. 
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These 


pleted, may be certified to by superintend 


courses, when satisfactorily com 


ents of schools for high-school credit and 
will also be accepted by the University of 
Small 


paid to the university extension 


Nebraska for university entrance 
fees are 
division, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Almost 300 
enrollments are reported in the four com 


Pennsylvania State College 


munities requesting instructional service 
above the high-school level These 
centers are Pottsville, Hazelton, Sayre 
Towanda, and Uniontown. The curric 


ulum parallels the first-year work on the 
campus. 
Hobart College, N. Y. { 


Hobart pian final examinations were given 


nder the new 
from December 17 to 22, when the college 
closed until January 21, allowing a month’s 
vacation between semesters The second 
semester closes May 27. The plan elim- 
inates the break in the learning process 
caused in the conventional college vear by 
a Christmas recess occurring shortly before 


the conclusion of the first semester. 


University of Wisconsin More than 
79,000 alumni are recorded at the univer- 
sitv, but 18,500 are “‘lost.’ The large 


number of lost alumni is due mainly to 


the fact that prior to 1925 records were 


kept of graduates only; since then records 
are kept of all students who have attended 
Of the 
known alumni, more than 30,000 live in 
farm and city Wisconsin 


The 


the university for 1 year or more 


homes in 


Washington State 


College new 
experimental game-bird farm operated in 
conjunction with the game-management 


course will be a model bird farm stocked 
Fifteen 


management 


with game birds students are 
The 
college furnishes the ground and plant for 
the the State 
furnishes stock of birds and an in- 


structor experienced in game breeding and 


majoring in game 


while 
the 


work, commission 


propagation 

Varyland A 
course in juvenile delinquency offered for 
the first 


University of special 


time last summer is now being 
given in response to a demand by teachers 
in the schools of the District of Columbia 
and the 


program It is an 


with special application to 
character-education 
extension course and probably the only 
under-graduate course of its kind, under 
the direction of Edgar M 


the 


Gerlach, social- 


service supervisor of Federal Prison 
Bureau 

University of Washington.—The Univer- 
sity Student 
the “‘infirmary’ 
health of 


than to 


Health Center superseding 
the 


rather 


aims to promote 


the entire student body 


treat individual cases of illness. 
The committee regards the provision for 
for the new 

The health 


hours a 


68 beds building wholly 


adequate center weuld be 


open 24 day and staff physi- 


cians would make outside calls 


Water J. GREENLEAF 





friend in education, kindly 


Subscription blank 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DocUMENTS, 
Government Printing Office, 
Please send Scuoou Lire for 1 vear 
inclosed find my remittance of $1 


Name 
Street 


City 


School Superintendents please note 


sent to one address. 





Notice 


O RENEW your order for ScHoou Lire’s unique service, or to request that 
4 k- official monthly journal of the Federal Office of Education be sent to a 
use the convenient request blank below, remitting 
vour check or money order at time of mailing 


Washington, a. €F 
10 issues 


check or money order) in payment 


A discount of 25 percent is allowed by the 
Superintendent of Documents on all orders for 100 copies or more of Scuoo. Lire 


to the following address, and 


State 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





* 


Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from age NCIES issuing 
them. Request only cost publications 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing 
remittance [check or money order| at 
time of ordering. 





cal Governments: 1932. (Wealth, 
Public Debt, and Taxation) 2,009 p. 
(Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census) $2.50 bound in buckram. 


rp man Statistics of State and 
Lo 


Results of a decennial inquiry concerning revenue 
receipts, governmental cost payments, public debt, a 
sessed valuations, and tax levies for the Government 
of the States, counties, cities, towns, villages, and 
boroughs, school districts, townships, and other civil 
divisions. (Civics; School Administration.) 


Agriculture’s Interest in America’s World 
Trade. 22p. (Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration.) 5 cents. 

Questions and answers on a vital aspect of America’s 
future. Typical questions: How many acres does 
America need for farm? What is America’s past record 
as to exports? What is the Government now doing 
to revive America’s international trade? What are the 
prospects for increased exports of America’s chief 
agricultural commodities? (Agriculture; Economics 
Civies.) 

Some Aspects of American Foreign Policy. 
10-page folder. (Department of State. 

5 cents. 

Address by the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State 
before the Canadian Society of New York, New York 
City, February 16, 1935. 

The Relation Between Housing and 
Health. 13 p. (Public Health Service 
Reprint no. 1156.) 5 cents. 

Mortality and sickness rates are much higher in the 
slums. This is an attempt to trace the specific dire: 

tions in which poor housing affects health. Poor 
housing being a public health as well as a sociological 
problem is one of immediate concern to health authori- 
ties. (Public health; Sociology 


The Roosevelt Administration and its 
Dealings with the Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 16-page folder. 
(Department of State, Latin American 
Series No. 9.) 5 cents. 


Address of the Hon. Sumner Welles, Assistant Seers 


} 


tary of State, read at the Annual Convention of the 
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Association of American Colleges, Atlanta, Ga., Janu- 


Variations in Wage Rates Under Corre- 


sponding Conditions. 57 p. (Women’s 
Bureau, Bulletin No. 122.) 10 cents. 

Statistics for sample plants in eight important woman 
employment industries. Gives some indication of the 
1dvances in wage rates that have accompanied the 


fixing of a minimum in one industry. 


The Panama Canal and Its Ports. 99p., 
illus., folding maps. (United States 
Army, Corps of Engineers, Port Series No. 
22. 35 cents. (See illustration.) 

Information relative to the facilities, services, charges, 
ind traffic handled by the Canal and at the two impor- 
tant terminal ports—Cristobal and Balboa. Geogra- 


phy; Hist Engineering 





Miraflores Locks, Panama Canal 


The Waterfowl Flyways of North Amer- 
ica. 12 p., charts. (Department of 
Agriculture, Circular No. 342.) 5 cents. 
Waterfowl! on their spring and fall migrations in the 
United States follow four definite recognizable flyways, 
liagrams of which are given in this bulletin. (Geog- 


raphy; Biology 

Report of Public Works Administrator, 
Harold L. Ickes on P. W. A.’s Accom- 
plishments for the Initial 21 Months. 93 
p. Rotoprinted. (Department of the 


Interior. Free. 


Lists all allotments on P. W. A.’s books on April Ist 

Includes a table of local non-Federal projects for which 
P. W. A. made loans and grants to States, municipali 
ties, and other public bodies, arranged to show complet 

ed projects, projects under construction, etc., giving 
location, type of project, amount of allotment, etx 

wo hundred and sixteen schools have been completed 
and 306 are under construction, according to the 
report. (Civics; School building 


Frequency of Health Examinations in 
9,000 Families, Based on Nation-wide 
Periodic Canvasses, 1928-1931. 26 p., 
charts. (Public Health Service, Reprint 
No. 1618.) 5 cents. 


Less than 4 percent of adults had an examinatior 
any kind during the year. Public health; Health 
education.) 


United States Census of Agriculture. 11 
p., illus. (Bureau of the Census. Free. 
Brief statement of what the census, taken in 
January 1935, consisted. Also contains a descrip- 
tion of the activities of the Bureau of the Census itself 
Teachers and students are invited to write to the 
Bureau of the Census for copies of the farm Census 
schedule or for further information Civics; Geogra- 
phy; Economics.) 


Lithographed material 


The Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture has issued a chart ‘‘ How the 
Tree Grows”’ (Size, 8’ x 10%’’), which is 
available free upon application. It also 
has available the following tree-descrip- 
tion sheets which contain pictures of the 
tree and its parts and text dealing with 
the range of the species, habits of growth, 
description of wood, uses, ete. 

No. 1. Yellow Poplar. 

No. 2. Northern White Pine. 

No. 3. Longleaf Pine. 


Maps 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey has issued a 
great circle chart of the United States to 
aid in the planning of new and faster air 
schedules. The plotting of an air-line 
course between distant points on ordinary 
maps may lead to considerable error 
because of the fact that the conventional 
map is not a true representation of the 
curved surface of the earth and the rela- 
tion of distant points on such maps is not 
correct. 

On this new map any straight line between 
points is a great circle on the earth and is 
actually the shortest distance between 
those points by which an airplane may 
travel. 

This map shows State boundaries, the largest rivers, 
principal cities, and all important airports. The map 
is expected to be of value not only to air-line operators 
and to pilots planning long flights within the country, 
“but is expected to be of great importance in the air 
defense of the country. Available from the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for 50 cents 


MARGARET F. RYAN 
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